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The Past Prologue 


images Americans kidnapped Islamic extremists have become all too familiar late. This one, 


though, twenty-five years old, from the Iran hostage crisis, which started November 1979. The paral- 
q 


between Iran then and Iraq today only far, course. Those Americans were released mostly 
while Western captives Iraq face grimmer fate. Still, our cover story young hostage- 
takers who became journalists Iran demonstrates that words like “extremist” and “fundamentalist” are abstrac- 
tions; the men Bill Berkeley’s and Nahid Siamdoust’s piece are complex their nation. Twenty-five years 
from now, what will have learned about the diverse players the fulcrum history today? For the 
people writing the first draft that history, meanwhile, the story deadly serious, Farnaz Fassihi’s “Baghdad 
Diary” illustrates terrifying detail. With this issue also introduce new feature, “Second Read,” which about 


revisiting works journalism see how their lessons hold up. The inaugural piece examines Paul Cowan’s The 


hostage paraded militant Iranian students outside the American embassy, November 1979 
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Tribes America, and the lesson, which has with journalistic courage, has never been more relevant. 
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EDITING STACY SULLIVAN 


was with sadness that St. 
Press read Gal article “The 
Education Stacy Sullivan” (cur, Septem- 
ber/October). 

Contrary the portrait painted 
the article, indeed “an editor who 
edits.” goes without saying that there 
nothing more valuable editor than 
her relationship with her author. Although 
Stacy and clearly have differing opinions 
the events leading the publi- 
cation Not Afraid, For You Have 
Sons America, agree that the 
manuscript was delivered almost two 
years after its due date. Numerous missed 
deadlines resulted constantly chang- 
ing schedule, making difficult effec- 
tively edit, publish, and publicize such 
timely book. result, book was 
not published until May 2004, into 
media and news environment that 
longer saw her topic current event. 

Although the news lack 
regard for book Kosovo was 
major obstacle, this had effect the 
professionalism and enthusiasm with 
which Not Afraid was publicized. St. 
Martin’s publicist Gregg Sullivan worked 
hard behalf the book. sent gal- 
leys national broadcast and print 
media. Over fifty follow-up calls were 
made support the galley mailing, 
with focus this point print cover- 
age. Upon its release, over three hun- 
dred finished copies the book were 
mailed book review editors, feature 
writers, and radio and television produc- 
ers, among others. Over hundred calls 
and e-mail pitches followed the finished 
book mailings. addition, Gregg sent 
Out mailing books with personal let- 
ters from Stacy her contacts the 
media. Gregg had many conversations 
with Stacy during the periods the gal- 


y THE PERILOUS JOURNEY 
jours OF A FIRST-TIME AUTHOR 
JOURNALISM YS. HISTORY: 
| ‘ WHO OWNS THE PAST? 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’S BOOKS 


What We Don't Know 
a Can Hurt Us 


ley and finished book publicity efforts, 
and conveyed her the reality the 
difficult timing. 

Difficulties and delays aside, St. 
firmly supported and continues sup- 
port this worthy work and its author. 

Diane Higgins 
Senior editor, St. Press 
New York, New York 


CLARIFICATION 


article about the Journalism 
stitute (“God Co-Author,” cur, Sep- 
tember/October) included the name 
Barbara Bradley Hagerty, religion corre- 
spondent for National Public Radio, 
list journalists “instructors and guest 
speakers” the who had severed 
their “connection” with the institute after 
reading its militant mission statement. 
letter Hagerty says that although 
true she had agreed teach one- 
day class indeed, she was listed 
Web site she never actually did so, 
having “immediately pulled out” when 
she learned the affiliation 
with the conservative magazine World. 
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Clockwise from top: Returning tro 


parade in downtown Midland; a returning dad gets 


special welcome home; proud Midlanders rolled out banners; a cheerful reu 


The return hometown soldiers from 
was good news Midland, Michigan. 


After more than year service members 
the National Guard Transportation 
Company were scheduled return their town 
Midland, Michigan. The editors the Midland 
Daily News wanted record the 
celebration, they launched massive effort 
involving almost every department. 


First, reporters and photographer covered 
the events and emotions Guard members and 
their families reunited U.S. soil Fort McCoy, 
Wisconsin, before their trip home. Back the Daily 
News office, Midland residents were invited 

sign one four “Welcome Home” pages for 
special commemorative edition the newspaper. 


The advertising department invited local 
run ads supporting the special edition 
included biographies and photos many 
well stories about the 


The special edition was published right before 
the big parade celebrating the return these 
men and women uniform their hometown. 
Hundreds residents came out share the 
good news that day, and the Midland Daily 
News helped make event that wil 
remembered. Supporting the communities 
serve one more way Hearst 
deliver excellence every day. 


Hearst Newspapers 
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RED NEWS, 


BLUE NEWS 


Search for Meaning Fog Facts 


will interesting, now that the presidential 
campaign over, see the nonfiction best- 
seller list gets back its usual diet biogra- 
phy and history and sex. Surely the Swift Boat 
guys will float away and the Kitty Kelleys and the 
Lies and the Lying Liars will hibernate for another 
four years. will they? Maybe taste for partisan 


prose and image has taken hold. The number 


Americans who regularly watch Fox News has in- 
creased nearly half since 2000 while audiences 
other cable outlets have been 


America that builds ever-higher 
walls between its cultural and intellectual tribes. 
Such society won’t stable the end. 

There another way weigh this trend, how- 
ever: maybe readers and viewers are not much 
growing insular searching for meaning vast 
universe fact and factoid, and embracing po- 
litical bent one way organizing it. live 
thick media fog, advertised and argued from 
every available platform. When people watch, say, 


Jon Stewart’s Daily Show, they don’t 
more less flat, according re- just want laugh. They want some 


cent study the Pew Research Cen- 
ter. PBS airing two new right-lean- 
ing public affairs shows, the Journal 
Editorial Report and Tucker Carlson: 
Unfiltered. the liberal end, Air 
America, the answer Rush Lim- 
baugh and Co., floundered first 
but seems well off the ground 
now, with high ratings some 
its thirty-five markets. And 
heit 9/11 grossed $213 million 
worldwide little more than three 
months. remain red/blue nation, and the Pew 
study points out that people’s news habits, some 
extent anyway, are beginning reflect their politics. 
Maybe all the talk about media bias has back- 
wards; maybe should start consider reader 
and viewer bias instead. Maybe people simply want 
their own opinions reinforced. Some observers be- 
lieve may soon see partisan news culture dri- 
ven economics, the fragmented media seek 
audience niches catering their politics. Anne 
Applebaum The Washington Post among those 
who think that this already happening.“The media 
are reverting more combative, pre-television 
norm, she writes, time when partisanship was 
normal and you picked your newspaper the 
morning with clear idea the writers’ opinions.” 
Such time was very pre-television. Still, some 
the press might cheer such morning, when 
free last from the strain reporting all sides. 
But holding our applause. rather not live 


clues about what laugh at, and 
why. They’re looking, part, for 
something serious. 

Consider how little help the press 
offers people cutting through all 
that fog. have said this before 
these pages: journalists have been 
cowed accusations bias and, 
their owners stretch for profits, 
squeezed for the time and resources 
too often offer vapid and neutered 
version the news that merely adds the confu- 
sion. 

One the interesting findings the Pew study, 
but one that received less attention than the part 
about political polarization, was that Americans have 
not fled from in-depth news. While newspapers and 
network news have generally declined, magazines 
like The New Yorker, The Atlantic, and Harper’s have 
held their own over the past half-dozen years, and 
broadcast outlets like NPR, the NewsHour, and 
Span have actually made gains. NPR particular has 
doubled its number listeners ten years, and, ac- 
cording Pew, the NPR audience pretty much 
rors the American profile about third liberal, 
third conservative, and third moderate. 
depth outlets provide far better kind beacon 
for readers and viewers than shout-show partisan 
ideology thoughtful analysis and informed judg- 
ment based deep reporting. And they’re doing 
okay. Maybe there’s lesson there. 
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JACOB LEVENSON 


Why the press must precise 


Wie 


the end August, George Bush admitted 
host Matt Lauer the show that 


didn’t think the United States could win 
the war terror. John Kerry’s campaign immedi- 
ately countered that the war was course 
winnable, accused the president flip-flopping, and 
said Bush had sent the wrong message Ameri- 
ca’s enemies. The next day the president reversed 
course and forcefully asserted that the United 
States was winning the war and would prevail. 
further confuse things, week later Dick Cheney 
told group Iowans that John Kerry were 
elected, America would slip back into pre-9/11 
mindset and treat future attacks criminal acts in- 
stead part the broader war terror. vot- 
ers made the wrong choice Election Day, 
warned, America was danger being hit 
devastating strike. 

The stories received prominent play and were 
appropriately framed the context the election 
broad cross-section papers, including 
New York Times, USA Today, and the Los Angeles 
Times. But there was little effort the major news- 
papers news operations deal with the sub- 
stance these competing assessments the war. 
Really, though, how could they have? What, after 
all, the war terror? It’s certainly the war 
gainst Qaeda. But the war Iraq? Does the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict qualify front? What 


about North Korea? For that matter, who are ter- 
rorists? Osama bin Laden surely counts. But how 
about Moktada al-Sadr’s army? ETA, the Basque 
separatists? the Armed Islamic Group Algeria? 
For that matter, what about the IRA? 

Three years after the United States attacked 
Afghanistan, extremely difficult for the press 
gauge where the United States stands the 
war terror because the term itself obscures dis- 
tinction. Even presidential campaign that turned 
largely the war terror failed bring clari- 
ty. now, two questions: How seriously did the 
press err adopting the shorthand the politi- 
cal establishment describe America’s response 
9/11? And, what should now that the ter- 
minology has been naturalized into the vernacular? 

answer those questions, it’s worth revisiting 
the political tradition which the phrase root- 
ed. War, the American philosopher William James 
argued, “the only force that can discipline 
whole community.” such, declared metaphor- 
ical wars social crises for much the twen- 
tieth century. This kind rhetoric made practical 
and political sense when used spur the public 
dedicate resources cure diseases like polio 
and cancer. Things were messier, though, when 
succession presidents deciared war against the 
less curable problems poverty, crime, and drugs. 
Like the battles against disease, these wars focused 
the public’s attention. But they 
trickier because they were essentially endless. 
president was ever going wipe out crime 
poverty. Moreover, they were waged against prob- 
lems that are seated, some degree, behavior, 
which times made difficult distinguish 
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whom these wars were meant defeat and whom 
they were supposed help. The war terror 
which actually was declared first the Reagan ad- 
ministration and used justify array policies 
involving Nicaragua, Iran, and Libya falls into this 
latter category. 

Throughout the 1990s, the press treated the war 
terror similarly the war crime and the war 
drugs, more metaphor for the government’s 
broad efforts kill and prosecute terrorists than 
full-blown military campaign. Then September 
20, 2001, President Bush, his defining address 
Congress, recast the metaphor literal war. 
painted broad strokes. “Our war terror begins 
with Qaeda,” said, “but does not end there. 
will not end until every terrorist group global 
reach has been found, stopped, and defeated.” The 
enemy described was amorphous the 
scope. They were, said, the heirs Nazism and 
totalitarianism whose murderous ideology valued only 
power. They hated the American way life, freedom, 
elections, and the press, and they intended purge 
vast regions the Middle East and Asia Jews and 
Christians. then bifurcated the world into two 
camps: those who were with the United States, and 
those who were with the terrorists. Beginning the 
following day, the American press wove “war ter- 
ror” into tens thousands news reports, features, 
and editorials describe the logic for policies rang- 
ing from the Homeland Security Act the Iraq war. 


aside the political and practical merit 
president’s definition the war terror, 

the important question here should the media, 
custodians the public discourse, have immedi- 
ately pressed the president sharpen his definition? 
certain level the answer unequivocally yes. 
Slogans like the “war terror” are carefully crafted 
political bumper stickers developed politicians 
generate support for their policies. Think the 
“death tax,” Child Left Behind, the Healthy For- 
est initiative. The political significance these phras- 
hard overstate. It’s reasonable ask, for in- 
stance, that the war terror had been called the 
war Islamic extremism, would the American pub- 
lic have supported the invasion country, like 
Iraq, with secular government? Similarly, had been 
called the war for global democracy, would the Pa- 
triot Act have become law? What hadn’t been 
called war all? Journalists, other words, must 
resist employing political jargon tends short- 
cut analysis favor mobilization. 


Even so, it’s probably unfair skewer the press 


for initially adopting the president’s language. need 
shorthand effectively navigate crises, and the 
world-is-irrevocably-changed fog that enveloped the 
country after 9/11, journalists initially were struggling 
get their bearings. Furthermore, the press’s power 
shape the language limited because television 
gives the president the power directly define the 
terms engagement for the American people. Per- 
haps most significantly, though, for all Bush’s 
rhetoric, the war terror was understood least 
beyond the White House fairly contained 
war Qaeda and its hosts Afghanistan. 

The term “war terror” began seriously mal- 
function when the administration turned its attention 
Iraq. Part the reason for this, says Kathleen Hall 
Jamieson, the director the Annenberg School for 
Communication the University Pennsylvania and 
the author several books political rhetoric, in- 
cluding The Press Effect and Dirty Politics: Deception, 
Distraction and Democracy, that public under- 
standing metaphor like the war terror rests 
the relationship between specific audience and 
the moment the metaphor introduced. other 
words, its meaning dependent context. One 
could argue, for instance, that the American Revolu- 
tionary War was won terrorist means, that the 
United States sponsored terrorism when funded the 
Contras Nicaragua and Pinochet Chile. The Iraq 
war instantly confused the definition the war 
terror and several attendant terms like weapons 
mass destruction, Islamic extremism, and 
rorist. Suddenly was unclear who exactly was ter- 
rorist. Terrorism has been defined violent act car- 
ried out nonstate group (like Qaeda) for po- 
litical purposes. But light the war with Iraq and 
escalating tensions with Iran and North Korea, 
unclear the definition has come include hostile 
states that have ambitions obtain weapons mass 
destruction. The point isn’t that the United States 
waging dishonest war. Rather, it’s that when the 
media allow the government anyone else 
frame the news language their choosing, 
end with phrases like the war terror that in- 
vite conceptual incoherence and cloud the ability 
the public, the press, and legislators assess policy. 

the language doesn’t work. What can the press 
about this late date? There has been some 
effort report facets the war terror 
discrete events. Major papers consistently refer the 
war Iraq without nodding reflexively the war 
terror, for instance. Some limit the use the 
phrase primarily quoted material. 

But this isn’t enough. The Iraq war, the escalating 
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nuclear tension with Iran and North Korea, the Pales- 
tinian-Israeli conflict, and the guerrilla war Chech- 
nya have been indelibly framed fronts the war 
terror. Moreover, the press has done little chal- 
lenge efforts Republicans and Democrats wrap 
their policies the trappings the war terror. 
short, the terminology continues have impact 
and we're stuck with it. For the press now treat 
issues like the Iraq war discrete the hope that 
they will suddenly understood such ab- 
dicate its responsibility serve independent 
arbiter the public debate. 

Quite the opposite phasing out the phrase, the 
press needs confront the terminology the war 
terror head carefully holding each policy 
and each action that has been submitted its name 
the light determine meets the test 
protecting the nation from further attacks. 
stance, overthrowing Saddam Hussein 
moved him threat. But what new threats did 
catalyze? Alternatively, what resources did the Iraq war 
divert from other potential initiatives the war 
terror? recent months such questions have begun 
gain some traction. But date, they have been 
most notably examined book authors, magazine 
writers, editorialists, and pundits. James Fallows’s ar- 
ticle, Lost the October issue The 
Atlantic which examined the consequences 
decisions made the name the war terror, 
excellent example this brand journalism 
and look forward his forthcoming piece about 
realistic strategies for controlling terrorism. 

These questions need taken more vig- 
orously the hard-news sections the daily press. 
These forums, aggregate, can examine the issues 
touched writers like Fallows with 
sistent authority and daily detail than magazines 
books can, and would ultimately have greater impact 
public understanding. 

This kind journalism requires news organizations 
encourage reporters undertake the difficult task 
writing about stories that have yet unfold, rein- 
vestigate the logic behind events that have passed, 
more analytically assertive, and when necessary 
challenge stated government wisdom. This about more 
than disentangling unwieldy political catch-phrase 
from the vernacular; significant for 


the press regain control the language 


afford the public more nuanced understanding 


“war” that being waged the public’s name. 


Jacob Levenson the The Secret Epidemic: The 


Story AIDS and Black America. 
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ROBERT SNYDER 


How write about the dead 


was hard recognize friend the news 
photograph the ambush that took his life 
sprawled the ground front burning 
Humvee, their faces turned away from the camera 
the awkward postures that bodies assume when the 
life drained from them. His name was Frank Carvill, 
sergeant the New Jersey National Guard, and 
wasn’t any easier see him the first wave 
stories that followed his death. 

The articles confused his biography, 
family’s history, and misrepresented 
views. New York Times report, citing unnamed Na- 
tional Guard officials, described this ardent Democ- 
rat man “strong political leanings.” piece 
the Newark confused his father’s death 
fall with his brother’s death from cancer and 
contradicted itself Frank’s length service the 
Guard. also portrayed Frank participant 
Ground Zero recovery efforts and soldier who was 
“very proud going fact, Frank vis- 
ited Ground Zero only once after narrow escape 
there September 11, and was repelled the sou- 
venir stands. And went Iraq believing the U.S. 
invasion had been mistake. Where the stories were 
factually accurate Frank’s military service, his lov- 
ing family, and his escapes from both World Trade 
Center attacks, 1993 and 2001 they too often 
seemed formulaic variations theme: patriotic 
Irish American dies doing the job loved. 

His sister Peggy Carvill-Liguori said later that re- 
porters had decided what story they wanted write 
even before they spoke her. All their questions 
were designed confirm their prior assumptions. 

The truth much more interesting. Frank, 
political activist with big heart and inquiring mind, 
was fifty-one, single with steady girlfriend, and ap- 
proaching retirement from the National Guard when 
was called up. responded with resignation, 
loyalty his outfit, and determination meet this 
obligation rather than ask for deferment. would 
not ask someone else stand his place. al- 
ways, saved doubts and questions for his private 
life. public was cheerful and resolute. 

Baghdad followed international news with 
set down his 


hand-cranked short-wave radio. 


thoughts extraordinary series letters and 
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mails, describing the tension combat, the beauty 
the skyline, and the complexities his mission. had 
supported the war Afghanistan, and although op- 
posed the invasion Iraq, thought the United 
States was obligated repair Iraq before leaving. 

Stories slain soldiers are usually painted bold 
colors that obscure subtleties and avoid complex po- 
litical questions. stood Frank’s mother’s kitchen 
Carlstadt, New Jersey, two days after died, lis- 
tening friends’ and family’s sorrows and com- 
plaints. was frustrated that the press was adding 
the pain, and missing important story boot. 
Peggy and her family, feeling invaded and devastat- 
ed, were not position get fuller, truer pic- 
ture Frank into the news. historian and 
professor journalism, was reluctant step into 
public-relations role, but was disturbed the 
coverage and wanted set straight. 


ith Peggy’s permission, spent the next few 
days giving telephone interviews and scram- 
bling get phone numbers, letters, e-mails, 
and photographs reporters. Frank’s wake al- 
ternated between talking with Jimmy Breslin and 
shepherding dazed children and niece past the 
coffin close family friend. The funeral Saint 
Joseph Church East Rutherford place Breslin 
later described church broken hearts” was 
massive outpouring, with bagpipes, hymns, and Na- 
tional Guard pallbearers. 

The next day, second round stories began 
appear. The New York Times, the columnist Peter 
Applebome told how Frank’s letters from Baghdad 
depicted world that was “half ‘Black Hawk Down’ 
equally home jazz clubs, boatyards, legal libraries, 
and the Saint Patrick’s Day Parade. was Applebome’s 
great insight recognize that Frank was man able 
distill many disparate elements into 
suring, transcendently stand-up personality, that 
could one familiar person many different guis- 
the same time.” Applebome’s column ended with 
Frank’s words: 


wrote one letter. don't know how can get 
out the short run. nation are going 
have absorb huge costs both money and lives 
for several more years. will not easy. trying 
make the best this. has been unique ex- 
perience, but one would not want repeat. Look- 
ing forward having dinner with you guys when 
get home. Thanks for everything. God bless. Frank” 


Newsday, Breslin meditated how Frank “came 
war soldier out all the Irish literature; the 
son mason from County Armagh and live-in 
maid Park Avenue from County Cork who met 
dance the Bronx. How Frank had written Cody 
McCone from overseas say, “It looks like Kerry for 
November. very important for the Irish-Ameri- 
can community get the Voice, 
Tom Deignan wrote about Frank’s eager reading 
Irish newspapers forwarded him Iraq. 

The Star-Ledger, though, said the most. Sunday 
June more than half its front page, and page 
and half inside, were given over 
written and carefully reported piece Tom Feeney, 
which included reprints Frank’s letters and e-mails 
from Iraq. the letters allowed Frank speak for 
himself, Feeney’s article wove connections between 
his life, his words, and the thoughts his friends. 
concluded with detail that single recipient 
Frank’s letters could know until the letters were 
assembled: nearly all them ended with his heart- 
felt desire come home. 

July, memorial mass for Frank was held 
the Holy Trinity Church the West Side Man- 
hattan. The reception was the church basement, 
whose walls were covered newspaper clippings 
about friend. columns newsprint and pho- 
tographs, was now possible grasp the passions, 
commitments, and complexities that made him 
unique. 

The stories written with the aid Frank’s let- 
ters suggest lesson for reporters, who will in- 
evitably have write about more casualties the 
days and months come. Too much the cover- 
age our military dead relies euphemism, for- 
mula, and abstraction make the cost war bear- 
letters like 
Frank’s, get closer the truths combat. And 


able. Letters from soldiers, especially 


does real digging about the quirks and traits and 
habits the dead. 

nation citizen soldiers, journalists should 
pay full attention both the military and the civil- 
ian lives our casualties including, when mat- 
ters, certainly did with Frank, their politics. 
less paint incomplete picture. the words 
and memories that she leaves behind, every 


soldier passes bigger story than imagine. 


Robert Snyder, the former editor Media Studies Journal, 
the director the journalism and media studies program 
Rutgers-Newark. 
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The 
John Knight 
Fellowships Stanford 


WHAT ARE LOOKING FOR? 


Reporters and editors and anchors 
photographers and producers and 
news directors 

cartoonists and web-site 
gurus and more 


want people who have already accomplished 
lot and are ambitious more. Candidates 
must have seven professional experience 
Fellows receive stipend $55,000, plus tuition 
health insurance and allowance for books 
housing and child care. All benefits and activities 
the program are open and partners 


Fellows 


TWELVE journalists win Knight Fellow 
ships Stanford each yea 


NINE months study, intellectual growth, and 


personal change 


ONE the 


independent studies, and special seminars with 


orld’s great universities—in classes 
speakers. the end the year they return 
their news organizations, better prepared for the 


rapidly changing world journalism. 


“Twenty-plus years high-intensity jour- 
passion and creativity were reawak- 


ened, began ponder what's really 
important and meaningful. found an- 
swers. Along the way, made friendships 
treasure and learned from brilliant 
minds. focus the classroom was rights, cultural 
citizenship and the Chicano experience. But learned 
much more, about the world and about myself.” 
Castillo 
mmigration Reporter 
Austin erican-Statesman 
Knight Fellow 2003 


“My year Stanford wasn’t just about 
learning enough science make the 
transition from covering the Internet 
biotech. was impromptu picnics with 
partner and our daughter and fasci- 
nating lunches the Facuity Club with 
three separate McArthur award win- 
ners—each one professor course was taking. The 
year re-arranged brain ways still sorting out and 
gave the time reflect the meaning the work 
do. It’s year for grand thoughts.” 


—Elizabeth Weise 
Biotechnology Reporter for USA Today 
Knight Fellow 2002 


“The Knight Fellowship offers you chance 

expand the framework from which you 
view the world. case, meant hon- 
ing Chinese, taking classes the Busi- 
ness School and learning scuba dive. 
absorbed things from the perspective 
‘learning and experiencing’ versus the 
‘report and edit’ mode that had become habitual. And what 
wonderful world that is!” 


—Lisa Hsia 
Vice President, NBC News 
Knight Fellow 1993 


The application deadline for next year February 
2005. For brochure and application form, please visit 
our website: http://knight.stanford.edu 


John Knight Fellowships 
120, Room 424 Phone: (650) 723-4937 
Stanford, 94305-2050 Fax: 725-6154 


e-mail: 
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LAURELS 


DART re- 
view Online, for beholding the 
mote its neighbor’s eye but 
not the beam its own. 


glowing piece about 
snopes.com, “indispensable” 
Web site devoted debunking 
urban legends political 
myths, NRO cited numerous ex- 
amples the fabulous stuff 
that had found home with 
such gullible outlets the AP, 
Reuters, The Washington Post, 
The Boston Globe, and The New 
Republic. Conveniently absent 
from citations was 
March 2004 column 
William Buckley the 
tional founding father 
himself, perpetuated damn- 
ing, damned statistic namely, 
that the 2000 presidential 
election, counties won Gore 
had experienced significantly 
higher murder rate than coun- 
ties won Bush. fact, the 
fallacies those numbers had 
been exposed 2003 
snopes.com 


LAUREL the 
Worth Star-Telegram and the 
Knight Ridder News Service, for 
refining burning issue. 
massive inquiry into the contin- 
uing toxicity the nation’s air, 
the team set out explore the 
question, “Is the EPA Doing 
The resulting series 
which drew visits oil re- 
fineries three states and 
the computer-assisted analysis 
records documented stun- 
ning story: since the Bush ad- 
ministration took office, full in- 
spections the country’s top 


polluters, along with notices 
violations and actions en- 
forcement, have been dramati- 
cally cut back, while industry in- 
fluence (and political contribu- 
tions) have spread like wildfire 
Naming names and illustrated 
with maps and charts 
and graphs, the series made 
that the matter clean air 
has been systematically moved 
the back burn- 


had been withheld from rival 
outlets. (The station has made 
some changes protocol 
though none worth 
medal.) 


DART the Omaha 


World-Herald, for less-than- 
high-caliber journalism. 
Sunday, September editorial, 
the paper gave priceless publici- 


LJ 


er. The answer the question 
posed the team’s investiga- 
tion is, short, blistering 


DART 


Tucson, Arizona, for marching 
the beat two different 
ranks, one Dave Hecht, also re- 
ports regularly for duty the 
Navy and Marine Corps Reserve 
Center, wheré serves 
public affairs With uni- 
form illogic, Hecht and his boss- 
the named sta- 
tion maintain that this not 
conflict Indeed, the 
station has been rather pleased 
about its “relationship with the 
military,” then news di- 
rector, Thor Wasbotten, told the 
Arizona Star. was re- 
sponding competitors’ com- 
plaints that among the benefits 
that relationship has been fa- 
vored access information 
one recent instance, informa- 
ion about the death 
local marine that allegedly 


Ge 


ee 


chain outfitting stores 
specifically, saying that the 
stores, packed with devotees 
rod and gun and hailed the 
Bush administration “an eco- 
nomic role model,” were draw- 
ing personal drop-in campaign 
visits from Cheney and Bush 
One small detail the editorial 
failed mention: that John 
Gottschalk, the 
publisher, sits Cabela’s board 


LAUREL the Los 


Angeles Times, for devastating 
journey through the heart 
darkness. the bad news from 
sub-Saharan Africa was now 
sad but same-old story, the 
Times has made new. Setting 
Out learn what it’s like live, 
hundreds millions there 
do, less than dollar day, 
staff writer Davan Maharaj and 
photographer Francine Orr took 
readers five the conti- 
nent’s worst hellholes, where 
disasters and wars, famine and 
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disease, conspire with rampant 
corruption put bare survival 
daily test. Ethiopia, near 
place that good years pro- 
duces coffee beans destined for 
sists bark stripped from bar- 
ren trees. Congo, lawyer 
hawks her homemade fritters 
the street; mother four 
does better selling herself 
soldiers. South Africa, fami- 
living literally from one day 
the next cannot amass the for- 
tune needed ten dollars 
year send child school. 
Kenya, door-to-door sales- 
man hair gel must choose 
between spending his pennies 
food ointments for the 
rashes AIDS seldom both. 
And more. Against such larger 
abstractions 
trade policy, 
forts, AIDS programs, and for- 
eign aid, Maharaj and Orr bring 
face face with the stark re- 
ality behind them, one hungry 
human being time 


international 


Haven Register, for rolling out 
too much red carpet for 
brand-new neighbor. antici- 


the New 


pation the grand opening 
home furnishings store 
the city’s revitalized water- 
front, the paper arranged its 
space accommodate (in addi- 
tion eight earlier articles) 
four-day housewarming series 
the history, phi- 
losophy, personnel, and em- 
ployment practices. 
had been quite hospitable 
the Register, paying, the se- 
ries failed note, for the re- 


directors. 

{ 


junket its headquar- 
ters Sweden.) Beginning with 
large piece that dominated 
Sunday front page, the series 
was decorated with seventeen 
(mostly color) photographs and 
accented with sidebar 
product information; its finish- 
ing touch was lead editorial 
that, the alternative New 
Haven Weekly pointed out, 
touted the “astonishingly 
low prices coffee table for 
$99, flowing watering can for 
$1.99, woven rocking chair, 
Displaying the headline 
IKEA, WAL-MART OPEN NEW 
HAVEN, the editorial bade wel- 
come that other big retailer 
well. For less polished ap- 
proach, consider editorial 
Suffolk Life, which the Long 
Island weekly dusted Wal- 
Mart for having “killed off the 
small retailers, which are the 
community bread 
and butter,” thus “strangling yet 
another key member the 
community the local newspa- 
pers.” Wal-Mart would spend 
more than the measly 3.4 per- 
cent its advertising budget 
that now targets for newspa- 
pers, the editorial implied, its 
poor public image might im- 
prove 


LAUREL 
York Times, for moving past 
the slogans give real support 
our troops. American 
soldiers got trouble 
enough the war front, 
been shamelessly taken 
advantage the financial 
front well. Now, thanks the 
Diana Henriques, 
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dirty little secret. two-part, 
page-one, report 
July and 21, Henriques 
showed sordid detail how 
U.S. military bases young, unso- 
phisticated recruits get snook- 
ered into signing away large 
chunk their paychecks for 
high-cost, low-yield insurance 
policies and other investments 
they neither need nor under- 
stand. Worse, the pitch often 
presented part compul- 
sory training class official- 
seeming agents who fact are 
generally retired military officers 
working for the insurance com- 
panies. Worse yet, the game’ 
been going for years, and 
the Pentagon shown 
much interest, Washington leg- 
islators, and the industry lobby- 
ists who love them, are very in- 
terested indeed: just witness 
their success holding off re- 
form. That is, till now. The day 
the Times report concluded, 
members both House and 
Senate called for public hear- 
ings. And September 23, 
Henriques was able report 
that full cash refunds the 
first, hoped, many will 
going the hundreds sol- 
diers who, while undergoing 
basic training Fort Benning, 
Georgia, had been taken their 
very uniforms the cleaners 


DART the Argus 
Leader, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, for bumbling way 
Clark Kent never would. Beneat 
its October headline the 
death the actor Christopher 
Reeve was this less-than-super 
blurb: “Heart Failure, Not Kryp- 
tonite, Blame.” 


Darts & Laurels is written by Gloria Cooper, cir'’s deputy executive 
editor, to whom nominations should be addressed: 212-854-1887; 


gc15@columbia.edu. 


The Joan Shorenstein Center offers one-semester 
fellowship Harvard’s Kennedy School Government. 
Fellows are domestic international journalists, scholars, 
and/or policymakers who are interested the influence 


the press public policy and politics. 


fellowship offers unique opportunity for scholars and 
practitioners share their knowledge and expertise 
collegial and intellectually stimulating environment. Fellows 
and intellectually lating Fel 
participate weekly seminars with scholars, luncheon 
speakers series with invited journalists policymakers, and 
other organized programs the Shorenstein Center and 
Harvard University. Fellows may audit courses for credit. 


The Fellowship Program not degree training program. 


Guidelines 

Applicants must accomplished journalists, scholars 
policymakers active the field press, politics and 
public policy. 

Domestic and international applicants are eligible. 

Stipend: $17,500 per semester. 

DEADLINE for submission application materials 


for both semesters February 2005. 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN FE KENNEDY SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


79 John E. Kennedy Street | Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


617.495.8269 | 617.495.8696 FAX 
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CURRENTS 


OLD WAR RULES NEWS 


CJR used Nexis count every time the words and “Afghanistan” were mentioned television news this summer. The 
results for themselves: America’s favorite news medium followed campaign spin thirty years into the past, while neglecting 
Afghanistan, where Osama bin Laden and other Qaeda figures may still hiding. Research Rebecca Aronauer. 


Newspaperspeak the coded 
language that family-friendly 
newspapers employ inform 
without offending, world 
where the words “pregnant” and 
were once consid- 
ered profane. you ever won- 
dered just what reporter was 
trying say, here’s brief guide. 


NEWSPAPERSPEAK: TRANSLATION 


Abuse: torture 
Urban: black 
Reform: change 
Mainstream: centrist 
Centrist: inoffensive 
Controversial: not centrist 
Eneroy: oil 
Sex act: blowjob 
Mob: lots nonwhites 
Throng: lots whites 
Trend: three examples 
Anecdotal evidence: not even 
three examples 

Richard Morgan 


SOUND BITE 


striptease campaign still continues The women the Arabian 
peninsula appear news programs. Moreover, even the corre- 

spondents are sometimes female. Women news has today become 

requirement, while the past there was need for whatsoever." 


From article titled “The Feminine View,” published 


online women’s magazine, Al Khansaa 


INTERNS: 


erhaps The New Republic and 
the National Review now 
have something agree the 
value public education. 
asked nine policy and opinion jour- 
nals where they get their interns, 
and found rough consensus: the 
League rules. kids have ac- 
cess opportunities that state- 
school students may not even 
aware of. The career office the 
University Missouri for 
example, says these magazines 
don’t even list their positions 
there. Hali Felt 


FRESH 


(BLUE) BLOOD 


(All refer to the summer of 2004 unless otherwise noted) 


Harvard (2), Yale, Columbia, Stanford, 
Holy Cross unpaid 


Columbia unpaid (spring) 
Princeton, Columbia, Swarthmore, Bard unpaid 
refused answer 
Miami University Ohio paid 
Yale, Barnard paid 


Hampshire, UCLA, Columbia, Swarthmore, Princeton, 
Wesleyan, UC-Berkeley, Fordham paid 


Columbia (2), Pennsylvania, Yale paid (full year) 


* intern provided through Georgetown’s Institute on Political Journalism, which offers 
courses and places students in internships. The cost: about $6,000 for eight weeks. 
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Swarms reporters embedded 
themselves with American 
troops but Joao Silva, 
contract photographer for The 
New York Times, was one 
few cover the insurgents’ 
side. August 19, Silva accom- 
panied marines Sadr City 
they defused roadside bombs 
meant for them; three days later, 
was dark room with 
sniper the besieged city 
Najaf. Corey Pein caught 
Silva week after returned 
home South Africa where 
made his name war pho- 
tographer from covering the 
fighting Najaf. 


How difficult was get access 
the insurgents? 
Sadr City approached the 
sheikh and said wanted work 
inside. said okay and appointed 
someone with the Madhi army 
with me. They had restric- 
tions whatsoever, except when 
they got injured. These the 
Falluja guys. [Falluja controlled 
Sunnis, who ruled under 
Saddam Hussein. The Madhi army 
You speak anybody 
who covered Najaf from the Iraqi 
side, and they all tell you the same 
thing: “Yeah, was crazy, but they 
respect the media.” 
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What did you make the insur- 
gents? all totally com- 
mitted people. It’s not easy 
take RPG and fire tank. 
The U.S. Army has Humvees, 
these guys drive around 
scooters, you know? 


What you say those who 
want see only one side the 
understand that some 
Americans feel upset about that 
picture Iraqi kid with rifle 
standing burning American 
tank. But that the reality. Would 
you rather blind that? 
There are kids dying out there 
got stop being abstract 


you think the U.S. can win? 
Shit, man. It’s going win bat- 
tles, but going win the 
war? No. personal belief 
that opened 


thirty-eight years old. 
Your wife about give birth. 
next? 

I'm going spend some time 
home with the baby. I’m sched- 
uled back Iraq for the 
elections. You ask, Are you going 
take fewer risks? say 
until the time comes, you 
know? Nobody wants die for 
picture. 


JOAO SILVA FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


LANGUAGE CORNER 


ords live by: When start comparison 
with “as,” have stay with it. 

for instance, write “Americans can 

pay twice much for drugs the United States 


than people pay Canada.” 


Maybe “for drugs the United States” was 


fatal distraction. 
one would say 


wice much than people 


courtship areas 


many are inactive than active." 
“as many 


again 


went similarly 


are inact 


effect gas exploration species wild birds 
the rural West 


the passage said the birds 
ear the gas wells, “four times 
Nature and sense 
ive active.” And 


balanced and smooth, can add syllable: “as are 


active.” 


pay.” Nature and sense (not mention the rules 


syntax) require “as 


people pay.” 


With serious distraction, things nonetheless 


Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 


Language Corner 
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called “The Right 


18: months the waited ob- 


tain redacted version the 


ideo 


132,800: Fee estimated 
Federal Trade Commission 
run FOIA request compa- 
that have accessed the 
Not Call Registry. 
504: number dailies that 
accept same-sex wedding an- 
nouncements 2004. 
1990: last year which 
paper accepted them. 
33: number journalists killed 
the war 
21, 2004. 
64: number killed during ten 
years war Vietnam and 
Cambodia 
$1,500: cost $100,000 life 
insurance policy for reporter 
one month Iraq. 
$2.1 million: damages sought 
Conrad Black libel suit 
Toronto paper that ran 
cartoon depicting Black’s ar- 
rival hell 
$400 million: amount Black 
and other executives are 
accused stealing from 
Hollinger International, which 
owns forty U.S. newspapers 


48: percent Americans who 


Said journalists are “out touch 
with people like me.” 


September 


$70,500: amount spent the 
Pentagon produce training 
video for FOIA officers featuring 
Humphrey Bogart imperson- 


79: percent who knew that 
Martha Stewart was found guilty 
45: percent who consider differ- 
ent news sources “pretty much 
the same.” 
Sources: thememoryhole.org, 


PJ, Guardian, WSJ, Pew, 


o 


q 
| ? 

29: percent who could not 
name the terrorist organization 
9/11 

| 


Some reporters cover city hall. 
Science journalists cover 


Bioterrorism 

Misuse science public policy 
Biotechnology and tissue engineering 
Brain and cognitive sciences 
Privacy the computer age 

Stem cells and cloning 

Weapons mass destruction 
Nanotechnology 

Space exploration 

AIDS 

Dubious practices drug marketing 
Global warming 

Toxic waste 

Pollution and poverty 

Addiction 

Cancer 

Obesity 

Race and health care 


get grasp these and other crucial areas science, technology, medicine and the environment, consider 
spending nine months Knight Fellow MIT. take classes from leading professors MIT and 
Harvard. among other accomplished journalists who share your passion for understanding things 
deeper level and your desire even better journalist. Knight Fellows receive stipend $55,000, 
plus tuition and fees for one academic year. 


Knight 

Science Journalism 
Fellowships MIT 


application materials, 
contact at: 


“The Fellowship maximal stimulation and minimal stress. you love learning about science and 
find yourself increasingly hating deadlines, the Knight Fellowships year heaven Earth.” 
Carey Goldberg, The Boston Globe 


JUDITH MATLOFF 


eekends spent alone 
home, drinking the 
point unconscious- 
ness. Romances that al- 

ways seem crumble after cou- 
ple months. Feeling too paranoid 
sleep. This story about the in- 
visible wounds that journalists often 
suffer when covering war. Anyone 
who has covered violence aware 
the psychic damage can wreak 
the guilt, the sense being 


parasite, the unbearable pettiness 


daily life. The tribe war corre- 
spondents notoriously macho, 
and even admit the damage 
let alone surrender has al- 
ways been considered sign 
weakness. are dispassionate 
chroniclers, after all, protected 
the talisman the notebook and 
the camera. The standard practice 
has been forth with bottle 
Scotch, absorb the pain and fear, 
and never tell your editors. 

This denial has means dis- 
appeared, but the collective trauma 
September ushered post-trau- 
matic stress disorder into the na- 
tional lexicon, and beginning 
usher therapists into the news- 
room well. The public and the 
medical community have better 
understanding trauma and its im- 
pact than they did just decade 
ago, and the growing number 
women the battlefield with 
their willingness share their an- 
guish has made easier for 
male colleagues open up. With 
new wave emotionally scarred 
reporters coming out (many 
them relative rookies), editors 
are realizing that will take more 
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SCATHING 
MEMORY 


Journalism finally faces the 
psychic costs war reporting 


than flak jackets and “hostile environment training” keep corre- 
spondents healthy. Among other things, they are introducing confi- 
dential hotlines for journalists who need help, and scrutinizing e-mail 
for signs distress. “The wall resistance just coming down,” 
says Frank Ochberg, psychiatrist based Michigan who works 
with traumatized journalists. 

about time. 


reg Marinovich, freelance photographer, felt deep sense 
impotence witnessed gruesome period South Africa’s 
history the early 1990s, when his daily routine involved tak- 
ing pictures people being shot hacked death. When 
won Pulitzer 1991, found difficult celebrate. The winning 
photos, taken for the AP, were mob savagely murdering man. 
Marinovich had been unable save the victim was dragged from 
train Soweto five men who then beat and stoned him and 
stabbed him the head before dousing him with gasoline and setting 
him fire. felt shock, repulsion, fear, excitement, dread always 
the dread,” says. “Now, having said that, there the issue enjoy- 
ing, and being excited at, getting good photographs. all these weird 
and disturbing thoughts, combined with the fact that were earning 
money, added the guilt terrific guilt.” 
During the same period, one best friends, Ken 


Oosterbroek, also photographer, was shot dead crossfire just 
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yards away from him Tokoza 
township. Marinovich took bullet 
the chest that incident and 
nearly died. recovered, went 
back work, and later buried two 
more colleagues who had commit- 
ted suicide. Marinovich escaped the 
numbing trap drugs and alcohol 
that ensnared many the journal- 
ists worked with, but en- 
dured terrible spells depression 
and, puts it, “destroyed some 
relationships.” 

Science suggests that terrifying 
experience alters the chemistry 
the brain. The amygdala, al- 
mond-shaped part the brain that 
researchers believe tied memo- 
ry, releases cascades stress hor- 
mones such adrenaline. Such 
hormones change the way the 
mind processes information during 
times stress, lodging images like 
snapshots the memory. This can 
contribute post-traumatic stress 
disorder, when vivid recollections 
return well after the event, evoking 
the initial horror. Classic signs in- 
clude panic attacks, the avoidance 
people reminders the inci- 
dent, and flashbacks nightmares. 

These physical reactions com- 
pound psychological burdens such 
guilt. Extreme stress can spawn 
other symptoms distress, from 
insomnia depression. Many men- 
tal health experts believe journalists 
should debrief early possible 
after the traumatic experience, 
that disturbing thoughts don’t fes- 
ter. This could with colleagues 
the hotel bar, couple ses- 
sions with therapist. The impor- 
tant thing process it. “It’s like 
carrying around bowling ball 
you don’t deal with it,” says Frank 
Smyth, the Washington, D.C., rep- 
resentative the Committee 
Protect Journalists. 

should know. Smyth was tor- 
mented nightmares 1991 after 
being held for two weeks Iraq’s 
Abu Ghraib prison when was 
covering the Kurdish rebellions that 
followed the first gulf war. While 
assignment for CBS, Smyth 
drove straight into ambush. For 
seventeen hours hid ditch, 
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listening Iraqi soldiers executed colleague who had been travel- 
ing with him. The soldiers eventually found Smyth and another col- 
league and locked them cellblock. There, Smyth had prime 
view guards torturing prisoners with electroshock and hitting them 
with wooden boards. Engraved his memory was boy named Jaf- 
fer, who yelped like dog while guards beat him with rubber 
hose. “He was young his voice yet cracked,” Smyth says. 

After his release, Smyth says, going sleep each night was “like 
horror movie,” the scenes replayed dreams. Smyth eventually 
sought counseling and began receive acupuncture treatments and 
practice yoga. The nightmares faded. 

This does not mean that therapy will cure all. John Laurence, au- 
thor The Cat from Hue, memoir about covering Vietnam for CBS, 
has sought help and off since 1966, when suffered his first 
combat stress. After Vietnam, Laurence, now sixty-four, covered fif- 
teen more wars. Counseling helped him cope with the psychological 
costs his career. describes his old self “mess” heavy 
drinking, sleeplessness, paranoia, dependence tranquilizers. his 
lowest points, says, would drop the pavement sharp nois- 
es. was scared leave his room, and had terrifying dreams 
being trapped crashing cargo plane. 

Still, went Iraq last year (for and National Public 
Radio) and the familiar demons depression scuttled back. have 
never felt cured,” says. 

Photographers are among the most susceptible PTSD, according 
study published the American Journal Psychiatry 2002. 
Because photographers have get close capture their subjects, they 
must switch off their human instinct help, and this can cause inner 
conflict. Mark Brayne, former BBC correspondent who became 
psychotherapist after experiencing his own anguish, hypothesizes 
that writers often cope better than photographers because they create 
narrative. “When has beginning, middle, and end can 
put bed,” says. “But photographer creates fragmented images, 
and the brain stores these fragments that cause distress.” 

Corinne Dufka dealt with her distress shutting down emotional- 
ly. Dufka, who has won nearly every major photography award for 
her macabre images Africa, says she grew desensitized that she 
began lack feeling even for friends. She had “epiphany” after 
the U.S. embassy bombing Nairobi 1998, when she agonized 
over missing the story rather than the fate the victims. Dufka cried 
days later, when dawned her that real people had been blinded 
(her mother blind). was ashamed about lack empathy and 
sense humanity,” she recalls. 

Soon thereafter, quit photojournalism become human- 
rights campaigner. (She won MacArthur “genius” award last year for 
her activism Sierra Leone.) These days she only takes snapshots 
her five-year-old daughter, Eloise. 


xperts note that trauma often worse when violence ran- 
dom and people are unprepared for it. this respect, Iraq 
presents dire scenario. There’s relief from fear Bagh- 
dad (see “Baghdad Diary,” page 36); reporters are living 
among hostile population and bombs can explode anywhere. And 
since many reporters dispatched Iraq have never covered conflict 
before, they have practiced responses. 
Steve Franklin, who has covered the Middle East for many years 
for the Chicago Tribune, was “stunned” the anxiety permeating 
Baghdad when was there earlier this year. “People were obsessed 
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with security,” says. “They had have walkie-talkies, they sand- 
bagged their houses. But they couldn’t tell the newspaper back 
home that they were too scared leave the house.” 

Adding the reporters’ isolation was that many editors seemed 
ill-prepared lend emotional support. “We ask people cover 
these wars the fly, but we’re not trained ask ‘How you feel 
now, after you almost got killed Franklin says. “In the 
macho environment, ignore it. can’t show fear.” 

There are warning signs watch for when reporter returns from 
covering combat. common one intense loneliness. The journal- 
ists often feel they can only relate colleagues who have been 
similar situations. How you convey others the guilt leaving 
besieged city, children pull your sleeves begging saved? 

Paul Holmes, one Reuters’s top war reporters, found hard 
reconnect with his now ex-wife and three children between stints 
Bosnia. was edge and would snap minor things. 
expected reinsert yourself into normal urban existence and it’s ex- 
tremely stressful for your family,” explains. “You home and 
there’s problem because the local supermarket runs out corn- 
flakes and just doesn’t seem important.” 

Plenty war correspondents still suffer silence, but growing 
number speak out. David Loyn, the BBC’s developing-world corre- 
spondent, took six months off conflict reporting after harrowing 
time Kosovo 1998. has told his bosses doesn’t want 
Iraq for now. sees shame seeking professional help, 
which did after witnessing the execution Afghan man who 
allegedly stole BBC camera. was good anyone after that,” 
Loyn recalls. “Very jittery.” 

Loyn matter-of-factly describes trauma therapy technical 
process, like vacuuming carpet: “If ordinary sentient human being 
exposed lot violence, then you need cleaning.” He’s 
blessed with receptive employers who are pioneering trauma aware- 
ness for the media. Last year, the BBC added trauma instruction its 
safety training, and supervisors are being told how deal with trou- 
bled colleagues the field and after they return. Several stars have 
“come out” about their experiences assure more junior people that 
okay have stress disorder. Former correspondent Brayne, hired 
consultant, holds regular seminars London the topic. 

Reuters has followed suit, with managerial training and tele- 
phone helpline. Ironically, for country where psychotherapy 
more widely accepted than England, American media lag behind. 
There are few notable exceptions, though. Chris Cramer, the man- 
aging director CNN International, one the press’s loudest ad- 
vocates for trauma training. Cramer, who suffered paranoia for years 
after being held hostage the Iranian embassy London 1980, 
encourages informal debriefings, some which take place his of- 
fice. will intervene, too, feels one his journalists not 
emotionally ready return the field. “This kind dialogue did- 
happen ten years ago,” Cramer says. 

CNN also provides voluntary, confidential counseling its staff, 
person the phone. New York Times offers similar services, 
and recently consulted with military psychiatrist about ways fur- 
ther soothe its correspondents Iraq. NPR and Hearst Newspapers 
conducted trauma training sessions earlier this year. Since opened 

1999, The Dart Center for Journalism Trauma the University 
Washington (www.dartcenter.org) has aggressively tried raise 
awareness these issues. 

The stigma, though, persists. Journalists who are suffering some- 
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times fear that they will destroy 
their careers they ask for help. 
The staff the Dart Center says 
there has been too little systemic 
progress combating trauma with- 
newsrooms. Often the bosses 
may board, but not the as- 
signment editors, for example. 

will know only later how Iraq 
will affect reporters’ psyches, since 
often the damage bleeds out over 
time. For instance, case, 
put myself autopilot when 
was Angola for particularly 
rough six months the early 1990s. 
was nervous about death threat, 
but distracted myself working 
eighteen-hour days. When caught 
sniper fire, assumed Zen-like 
state denial. Landing airport 
that was being shelled, busied my- 
self with helping the wounded and 
collecting testimonies. 

Months later, after leaving the 
country, had disturbing dreams 
about limbless people whom 
save. developed phobia 
about roads that reminded 
ambush. catharsis came from 
writing book about the war, 
which forced confront emo- 
tions. And, yes, consulted trau- 
expert. 


Judith Matloff teaches war-report- 
ing course the Columbia Graduate 
School Journalism. She the au- 
thor Fragments Forgotten War 
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COREY PEIN 


t's perennial scene: media folk 

roll into town like Hell’s Angels, 

chasing celebrity trial and tram- 

pling the courthouse lawn. But 
with their coffers wearing thin along 
with their patience, local govern- 
ments are learning how manage 
the media swarm. Along with 
mostly compliant press, set- 
ting precedents that could affect cov- 
erage big trials for years come. 

Officials Santa Barbara County, 

home Michael Jackson’s molesta- 
tion trial, have asked the media 
pay percent the expected trial 
costs some $7,500 day. This 
“impact fee” supposedly covers 
extra services provided the 
media, although the county 
providing much beyond closed- 
circuit viewing room and garbage 
pickup. The biggest expense se- 
curity. Dozens deputies frisk re- 
porters for weapons, guard the 
trucks, and keep the photographers 
along with hundreds Jacko 
fans line. 

not making any money 
here,” says Bob Nisbet, the official 


who tallied the county’s costs. 


September, the county had spent 
$600,000, while consortium 
news organizations had “con- 
tributed” $85,000 and the actual 
trial isn’t scheduled begin until 


January. Nearly everyone observing 


the trial, except the county, finds 

the daily fee seems excessive, and 
says the press can handle its own 

why did the press agree 
pay? Well, not everyone did. The 
deal was brokered two people 
who talk the record 
Steve Loeper, the senior administra- 
tive editor The Associated 
Los Angeles bureau, and Nina Zacu- 
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JUSTICE 


big-name trials, the press 
paying more ways than one 


to, NBC producer. And reporters who arrived after the deal was 
struck were asked play the consortium’s rules. works like this: 
The national press gets billed private “pool coordinator,” also 
hired the consortium. breakdown the county’s fee appears 
the invoice. Broadcast pays percent the bill, print pays per- 
cent, and local outlets pay nothing. Print outlets would pay about 
$8,000 over the course the trial, which expected last four 
months. For some papers, that’s lot money. And for others, there’s 
the principle the thing. Michelle Caruso the New York Daily News 
wasn't privy the negotiations, and has yet pay up. She says she 
would have asked higher court’s opinion the fees before agreeing 
anything. “What done now set precedent.” 

fact, the precedent hardening. Judges and officials Santa 
Barbara County coordinated media strategy with their counterparts 
the Scott Peterson murder trial and the Kobe Bryant rape trial. with 
any other profession, court flacks and county sheriffs compare notes. 

the press paying for courtroom access? Officials insist that seating 
unrelated payment, but some reporters the Jackson trial paid 
out fear that they would lose their seats. T.R. Reid, who covered the 
Bryant trial for The Washington Post, says reporters could get seat 
there only after paying join the “Colorado Consortium.” Eve Burton, 
Hearst legal counsel, points out that paying for access 
unconstitutional. “We had revolution with Britain because want- 
have open criminal trials.” course, the founding fathers never 


had deal with parking lot full satellite trucks. 
Corey Pein assistant editor 


It's never too soon nominate the trial the century. early contenders 
trial and the military tribunals Guantanamo Bay have 
common other than the severely restricted press coverage. Let’s compare. 

JACKO GITMO 

SECURITY 

razor-wire fencing; 
soldiers escort the press 


chain-link fencing; 

police guard the press 

grand jury taken toa 

“remote, guarded guarded location 

SECRECY 

recording devices allowed; sketches cannot show faces; 

interviews designated areas only anything can censored 

evidence sealed and the defense see all the 

witnesses gagged evidence, let alone the press 
HOW LONG, LORD? 

may until summer 2005 long the “war terror” 


Sources: court and military records. interviews and press accounts 
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How ‘Balanced’ Coverage Lets the 
Scientific Fringe Hijack Reality 


BLINDED SCIEN 


CHRIS MOONEY 


May 22, 2003, the Los Angeles Times 

printed front-page story Scott Gold, 

its respected Houston bureau chief, about 

the passage law Texas requiring 
abortion doctors warn women that the proce- 
dure might cause breast cancer. Virtually main- 
stream scientist believes that the so-called ABC 
link actually exists only anti-abortion activists 
do. Accordingly, Gold’s article noted right off the 
bat that the American Cancer Society discounts 
the “alleged link” and that anti-abortionists have 
pushed for “so-called counseling” laws only after 
failing their attempts have abortion banned. 
Gold also reported that the National Cancer In- 
stitute had convened “more than hundred the 
world’s experts” assess the ABC theory, which 
they rejected. comparison these scientists, 
Gold noted, the author the Texas counseling 
bill who called the ABC issue “still disputed” 
had professional background property 

Gold’s piece was hard-hitting but accurate. The 
scientific consensus quite firm that abortion does 
not cause breast cancer. reporters want take 
science and its conclusions seriously, their reporting 
should reflect this reality matter what anti- 
abortionists say. 

But what happened next illustrates one reason 
journalists have such hard time calling like they 
see science issues. internal memo ex- 
posed the Web site LAobserved.com, the 
editor, John Carroll, singled out Gold’s story for 
harsh criticism, claiming vindicated critics who 
accuse the paper liberal bias. Carroll specifically 
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criticized Gold’s “so-called counseling” line (“a 
phrase that loaded with derision”) and his “pro- 
fessional background property management” quip 
(‘seldom will you read cheaper shot than this”). 
“The story makes strong case that the link be- 
tween abortion and breast cancer widely dis- 
counted among Carroll wrote, “but 
wondered read whether somewhere there 
might exist some credible scientist who believes 
....Apparently the scientific argument for the 
anti-abortion side absurd that don’t need 
waste our readers’ time with it.” 

Gold declined comment specifically Car- 
roll’s memo, except say that prompted sound 
and good discussion the standards that all 
take very For his part, Carroll now 
editing his third newspaper hardly naive 
think journalistic “balance” synonymous with 
accuracy. interview, nevertheless defended 
the memo, observing that “reporters have make 
judgments about the validity ideas” but that 
reporter has broad-minded being open 
ideas that aren’t necessarily shared the crowd 
she happens hanging around with.” Car- 
roll adds that his view, Gold needed find 
credible scientist defend the ABC claim, rather 
than merely quoting legislator and then exposing 
that individual’s lack scientific background. “You 
have obligation find scientist, and the sci- 
entist has something say, then you can subject 
the views rigorous Car- 
roll says. 

The trouble is, the leading proponent the idea 
that abortions cause breast cancer, Dr. Joel Brind 
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Baruch College the City University New York, 
underwent pro-life religious conversion that left 
him feeling “compelled use science for its no- 
magazine published conservative religious 
group called Focus the Family. Brind’s dedication 
the ABC theory has flown the face repeat- 
negative critiques that theory his scientif- 
peers. When the National Cancer Institute con- 
vened the world’s experts assess the question 
February 2003, Brind was the only dissenter from 
the group’s conclusions. 

Nevertheless, later Gold suggests 
may have taken Carroll’s lesson heart (though 
Gold says the piece “certainly wasn’t direct re- 
sponse, attempt change anything com- 
pensate” following Carroll’s memo). November 
2003, Gold reported push Texas re- 


Determining how much 
weight give different 
sides scientific 
debate requires 
considerable expertise 


vise the way biology textbooks teach the scientif- 
theory evolution, which some religious con- 
servatives don’t accept. Gold opened with glow- 
ing profile one William Dembski, described 
“scientist trade” but “an evangelical Christian 
heart who convinced that some biological mech- 
anisms are too complex have been created with- 
out divine guidance.” But according his Web site, 
Dembski philosopher and mathematician, not 
biologist. Moreover, he’s leader the new “in- 
telligent design” crusade against Darwin’s theory, 
updated form creationism that evolutionary bi- 
ologists have broadly denounced. (He recently took 
job running the Center for Science and Theolo- 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary.) 
The American Association for the Advancement 
Science, the world’s largest scientific society and 
publisher Science, the highest-circulation general 
scientific journal, has firmly stated that proponents 
have “failed offer credible scientific evidence 
support their claim” that the intelligent design the- 
ory “undermines the current scientifically accepted 
theory evolution.” 

Scott Gold had exactly right abortion and 
breast cancer. Then produced article “in- 
telligent design” artificially “balanced” was down- 
right inaccurate and misleading. 


The basic notion that journalists should 
yond mere “balance” search the actual truth 
hardly represents novel insight. This magazine, 
long with its political Web site, Campaign Desk, has 
been part rising chorus against prevalent but 
lazy form journalism that makes attempt 
dig beneath competing claims. But for journalists 
raised objectivity and tempered accusations 
bias, knowing that phony balance can create dis- 
tortion one thing and taking steps fix the re- 
porting another. 

Political reporting hardly presents the only chal- 
lenge for journalists seeking beyond said/she 
said accounts, even the most difficult one. In- 
stead, that distinction may reserved for media 
coverage contested scientific issues, many them 
with major policy ramifications, such global cli- 
mate change. After all, the journalistic norm bal- 
ance has corollary the world science. 
the contrary, scientific theories and interpretations 
survive perish depending upon whether 
published highly competitive journals that prac- 
tice strict quality control, whether the results upon 
which they’re based can replicated other sci- 
entists, and ultimately whether they win over sci- 
entific peers. When consensus builds, based 
repeated testing and retesting idea. 

Journalists face number pressures that can 
prevent them from accurately depicting competing 
scientific claims terms their credibility within 
the scientific community whole. First, reporters 
must often deal with editors who reflexively cry out 
for Meanwhile, determining how much 
weight give different sides scientific debate 
requires considerable expertise the issue hand. 
Few journalists have real scientific knowledge, and 
even beat reporters who know great deal about 
certain scientific issues may know little about oth- 
ones suddenly asked cover. 

Moreover, the question how substitute ac- 
curacy for mere “balance” science reporting has 
become ever more pointed journalists have strug- 
gled cover the Bush administration, which sci- 
entists have widely accused scientific distortions. 
the Union Concerned Scientists, alliance 
citizens and scientists, and other critics have noted, 
Bush administration statements and actions have of- 
ten given privileged status fringe scientific view 
over well-documented, extremely robust 
stream conclusion. Journalists have thus had de- 
cide whether report said/she said battle 
between scientists and the White House which 
has had very few scientific defenders get 
the bottom each case alleged distortion and 
report who’s actually right. 

wonder scientists have often denounced the 
press for giving credibility fringe scientific view- 
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points. And without doubt, the topic which scientists have 
most vehemently decried both the media and the Bush adminis- 
tration global warming. While some scientific 
mains the climate field, the most rigorous peer-reviewed as- 
sessments produced roughly every five years the United Na- 
tions’ Intergovernmental Panel Climate Change (IPCC) have 
cemented consensus view that human greenhouse gas emissions 
are probably (i.e., the conclusion has fairly high degree sci- 
entific certainty) helping fuel the greenhouse effect and explain 
the observed planetary warming the past fifty years. Yet the 
Bush administration has consistently sought undermine this po- 
sition lingering uncertainties and seeking revise gov- 
ernment scientific reports. has also relied upon energy interests 
and small cadre dissenting scientists (some whom are fund- 
ed, part, industry) formulating climate policy. 

The centrality the climate change issue the scientific cri- 
tique the press does not arise accident. Climate change has 
mind-bogglingly massive ramifications, not only for the future 


The question how 
substitute accuracy for mere 
‘palance’ science reporting 
has become more pointed 
under the Bush administration 


our carbon-based economy but for the planet itself. Energy inter- 
ests wishing stave off action reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions have documented history supporting the small group 
scientists who question the human role causing climate 
change well consciously strategizing about how sow 
confusion the issue and sway journalists. 

1998, for instance, John Cushman, Jr., The New York 
Times exposed internal American Petroleum Institute memo out- 
lining strategy invest millions “maximize the impact sci- 
entific views consistent with ours with Congress, the media and 
other key audiences.” Perhaps most startling, the memo cited need 
“recruit and train” scientists “who not have long history 
visibility and/or participation the climate change debate” par- 
ticipate media outreach and counter the mainstream scientific 
view. This seems signal awareness that after while, jour- 
nalists catch the connections between contrarian scientists 
and industry. But the meantime, window opportunity ap- 
parently exists when reporters can duped fresh faces. 


very small set people” who question the con- 

sensus, says Science’s executive editor-in-chief, Donald 

Kennedy. “And there are great many thoughtful reporters 

the media who believe that order produce bal- 

anced story, got pick one commentator from side and one 
commentator from side call the two-card Rolodex 

The Stanford climatologist Stephen Schneider echoes this con- 

cern. scientist whose interactions with the media the subject 
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climate change span decades, Schneider 
flected length the subject, especially his 
1989 book Global Warming. 
change Web site also devotes section what 
calls “Mediarology, where notes that science 
debates “there are rarely just two polar opposite 
sides, but rather spectrum potential outcomes, 
oftentimes accompanied considerable history 
scientific assessment the relative credibility 
these many possibilities. climate scientist faced 
with reporter locked into the ‘get both sides’ mind- 
set risks getting his her views stuffed into one 
two boxed storylines: ‘we’re worried’ ‘it will 
all And sometimes, these two ‘boxes’ are 
misrepresentative; mainstream, well-established con- 
sensus may ‘balanced’ against the opposing views 
few extremists, and the uninformed, each 
position seems equally credible.” 

Academics have studied media coverage cli- 
mate change, and the results confirm 
entists’ longstanding complaints. recent paper 
published the journal Global Environmental 
Change, the scholars Maxwell Boykoff and Jules 
Boykoff analyzed coverage the issue The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, The Wall 
Street Journal, and the Los Angeles Times between 
1988 and 2002. During this fourteen-year period, 


climate scientists successfully forged powerful con- 
sensus human-caused climate change. But re- 
porting these four major papers did not all 
reflect this consensus. 

The Boykoffs analyzed random sample 636 
articles. They found that majority 52.7 percent 
gave “roughly equal attention” the scientific 
consensus view that humans contribute climate 
change and the energy-industry-supported view 
that natural fluctuations suffice explain the ob- 
served warming. comparison, just percent 
articles emphasized the scientific consensus view 
while still presenting the other side subordi- 
nate fashion. Finally, 6.2 percent emphasized the in- 
dustry-supported view, and mere 5.9 percent fo- 
cused the consensus view without bothering 
provide the industry/skeptic counterpoint. 

Most intriguing, the Boykoffs’ study found shift 
coverage between 1988 when climate change 
first garnered wide media coverage and 1990. 
During that period, journalists broadly moved from 
focusing scientists’ views climate change 
providing “balanced” accounts. During this same 
period, the Boykoffs noted, climate change became 
highly politicized and “small group influential 
spokespeople and scientists emerged the news” 
question the mainstream view that industrial 
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emissions are warming the planet. The authors conclude that the 
U.S. “prestige-press” has produced “informationally biased cover- 
tic balance.” 

rich irony, UPI report August 30, 2004, about the 
Boykoffs’ study covered that’s right thoroughly “bal- 
anced” fashion. The article gave considerable space the view- 
point Frank Maisano, former spokesman for the industry- 
sponsored Global Climate Coalition and professional media con- 


hidden behind the veil journalis- 


sultant, who called the Boykoffs’ contentions “absolutely outra- 
geous” and proceeded reiterate many the dubious criticisms 
mainstream climate science for which the “skeptic” camp 
notorious. the process, the UPI piece epitomized all the 
pathologies U.S. coverage climate change pathologies 
that aren’t generally recapitulated abroad. Media research suggests 
that U.S. journalists cover climate change very differently from 
their European counterparts, often lending much more credence 
the viewpoints “skeptics” like Maisano. 

interview, Maxwell Boykoff environmental studies 
Ph.D. candidate the University California Santa Cruz not- 
that there’s one American journalist cuts against the grain 
covering the climate issue, its Andrew Revkin The New 
York revealing, because Revkin happens the on- 
reporter any the major newspapers studied who covers 
“global environmental change” his exclusive beat, which Revkin 
says means writing about climate change “close half” the time. 
Revkin has also been covering global warming since 1988 and has 
written book the topic. (This fall began teaching envi- 
ronmental reporting adjunct Columbia’s Graduate School 
Journalism.) 

Revkin agrees with the basic thrust the Boykoff study, but 
also notes that the analysis focuses only the quantitative 
aspect climate-change coverage, rather than more subtle qual- 
itative questions such how reporters “characterize the voices” 
the people they quote. 

After all, the issue isn’t just how many column inches journal- 
ists give the perspective climate-change “skeptics” versus the 
mainstream view. It’s also how they identify these contrarian fig- 
ures, many whom have industry ties. Take January 2004, 
article The Washington Guy Gugliotta, reporting 
study the journal Nature finding that global warming could 
“drive percent living species toward extinction 
mid-century.” Gugliotta’s story hardly suffered from phony balance. 
But when did include “skeptic” perspective thoroughly 
subordinate fashion the ninth paragraph the skeptic’s in- 
dustry ties went unmentioned: 


One skeptic, William O’Keefe, president the George Marshall 
Institute, Conservative science policy organization, criticized the 
Nature study, saying that the research ‘ignored species’ ability 
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2003 WINNERS 


Paul Krugman, Nation The New 


York Times, for incisively combining economic 


analysis, political commentary and media criticism. 


Jake Bernstein Dave Mann, ‘The 
Rise the Machine,” The Texas Observer, for expos- 
ing maneuvers use illegal corporate dona- 
tions take over the Texas state legislature. 


John Donnelly, Colin Nickerson, 
David Filipov, Raja Mishra, 
The Boston Globe, for documenting 

tragic loss lives world wide that could 
saved through basic health care. 


“Dangerous Business” “When Workers 
The New York Times, for revealing the greed 
America’s most dangerous employers. 


Mohamad Bazzi, Newsday, for War 


coverage analyzing the complexities society. 


adapt higher temperatures’ and assumed that technologies will Mark Fiore, oning With 
not arise reduce emissions. for extending the impact incisive political car- 
tooning through World Wide Web animations. 


What Gugliotta didn’t say this: the Marshall Institute receives 
substantial support from oil giant ExxonMobil, leading funder 
think tanks, frequently conservative orientation, that ques- 
tion the scientific consensus climate change. Moreover, 
himself has chaired the anti-Kyoto Protocol Global Climate 
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tion, and served executive vice president and 
chief operating officer the American Petroleum 
Institute. Senate documents from 2001 through 2003 
also list him registered lobbyist for ExxonMo- 
bil. (To fair, when discussed this matter with 
while working previous article, said 
that registers lobbyist “out abundance 
caution” and keeps his ExxonMobil and Marshall 
Institute work 

Asked about all this, Gugliotta said simply 
didn’t know industry connections 
the time. said considered O’Keefe “reasoned 
skeptic” who provided measured perspective from 
the other side the issue. Fair enough. His indus- 
try ties don’t necessarily detract from that, but read- 
ers still should know about them. 

The point isn’t single out Gugliotta any 
number other examples could found.And such 
omissions don’t merely occur the news pages. 
Some major op-ed pages also appear think that 
fulfill their duty providing range views, 
they should publish dubious contrarian opinion 
pieces climate change even when those pieces 
are written nonscientists. For instance, July 
The Washington Post published revisionist 
op-ed climate science James Schlesinger, 
former secretary both energy and defense, and 


former director Central Intelligence. “In recent 
years the inclination has been attribute the warm- 
ing have lately experienced single domi- 
nant cause the increase greenhouse gases,” 
wrote Schlesinger. “Yet climate has always been 
changing 


and sometimes the swings have been 
rapid.” The clear implication was that scientists don’t 
know enough about the causes climate change 
justify strong pollution controls. 

That’s not how most climatologists feel, but then 
Schlesinger economist training, not cli- 
matologist. Moreover, his Washington Post byline 
failed note that sits the board direc- 
tors Peabody Energy, the largest coal company 
the world, and has since 2001. Peabody has re- 
sisted the push for mandatory controls green- 
house gas emissions, such those that would 
required the Kyoto Protocol. 2001 speech, 
the Peabody executive John Wootten argued that 
“there remains great uncertainty the scientific 
understanding and that “imposition 
immediate constraints emissions from fossil-fuel 
use not Funny, that’s pretty much 
what Schlesinger argued. 


For another group scientists, the grievances with 
the press have emerged more recently, but arguably 
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not for the courage and tenacity investigative reporters and their 
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with far greater force. That’s because issue 
great concern these the various 
uses and abuses somatic cell nuclear transfer, 
cloning journalists have swallowed the claims 
the scientific fringe hook, line, and sinker. 
Consider the great 2002 cloning hoax. the me- 
dia lull following Christmas, one Brigitte Boisselier 
the Clonaid, company 
linked the UFO-obsessed Raelian sect, and already 
semi-celebrity who had been profiled The New 
York Times Magazine announced the birth 
the world’s first cloned baby. her press confer- 
ence, covered live CNN, MSNBC, 
selier could not even produce picture the al- 


scientists 


“scientific director” 


and Fox, Bois- 
leged child “Eve” much less independent sci- 
verification her claims. She instead 
promised proof within eight nine days. Needless 
say, the whole affair should have made the press 
wary. 

Nevertheless, media frenzy ensued, with jour- 
nalists occasionally mocking and questioning the 


entific 


Raelians while allowing their claims drive the 
CNN’s medical correspondent, Sanjay 
Gupta, provided case point. When inter- 
viewed Boisselier following her press conference, 
Gupta called Clonaid group with “the capacity 


coverage. 


clone” told Boisselier, credulously, “We are cer- 


URNALISM REVIEW 


tainly going anxiously awaiting see some 
the proof from these independent scientists next 
week.” 

Perhaps most outspoken criticizing the press 
during the Clonaid fiasco was Arthur Caplan, the 
University Pennsylvania biomedical ethicist.As one 
the nation’s most quoted bioethicists, Caplan had 
the advantage actual access the media during 
the feeding frenzy. Yet that familiarity made little 
difference. Caplan complained MSNBC.com 
column following the Raelians’ announcement, 
one wanted listen his skepticism because that 
would have required dropping the story: “As soon 
heard about the Raelians’ cloning claim, knew 
was nonsense,” wrote Caplan. “The media have 
shown themselves incapable covering the key so- 
cial and intellectual phenomena the 21st centu- 
ry, namely the revolution genetics and biology.” 

Caplan observed that Clonaid had 
peer-reviewed publications prove its techniques 
were snuff, and that cloning had worked 
live animal species, and then only after countless 
initial failures. Nevertheless, Clonaid had implausibly 
claimed stunning success rate five pregnancies 
ten attempts its experiments. 

The Clonaid fiasco shows the media their ab- 
solute worst covering scientific issues. Reviewing 


Allan Sloan, Newsweek: 
Carolyn Pritchard, CBS MarketWatch: 


Merrill Goozner, author: 


Bill Barnhart, Chicago Tribune: 
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the coverage two years later 
painful exercise. even Gupta 
known ... that there was going 
proof this press confer- 
ence, think that probably 
would have pulled the plug.” Later 
on, even the Raelians themselves re- 
portedly laughed how easy was 

get free publicity. 
But this wasn’t just fun and 
games. The political consequences 
the press’s cloning coverage 


were considerable. Widespread fear 
human cloning inevitably lends 
strength sweeping legislation 

that would ban all forms cloning, 
despite the fact that many scien- 

tists think the cloning embryos 

for research purposes holds signif- 
icant medical promise; would al- 

low for the creation embryonic- 

stem-cell lines genetically matched 

individual patients. Thus, 
issue where one side the debate 
thrives fear, the media delivered 
exactly what these cloning-ban ad- 
vocates desired. Where the press’s 
unjustifiable addiction “balance” 
climate change produces po- 


How you become 


public health reporter? global consequence, its addiction 
cloning cranks provided 
tent political weapon the ene- 


mies crucial research. 


one those examples 
poorly “balanced” science 
reporting arise 
cisely the same set jour- 

nalistic shortcomings. Scott 
Gold’s case the Los Angeles 


litical stalemate pressing issue 


Times, appears have known 
the scientific issues perfectly well. 
That gave his writing authority 
that set off warning bells ed- 
itor wary bias. That’s very dif- 
ferent from the Clonaid example, 


where sheer credulousness among 
members the media com- 


SiG 


bined with sensationalism and 
slow news period were the 
problem. And that’s still 


CDC FOUNDATION from the problem false balance 
the media coverage climate 


change the U.S., which has been 
chronic for more than decade. 
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Yet each case, the basic 
journalistic remedy would 
probably the same. gen- 
eral rule, journalists should 
treat fringe scientific claims 
with considerable skepticism, 
and find out what major peer- 
reviewed papers assess- 
ments have say about them. 
Moreover, they should adhere 
the principle that the more 
outlandish dramatic the 
claim, the more skepticism 
warrants. The Los Angeles 
Times’s Carroll 
“every good journalist has bit 
precisely this impulse that 
can lead reporters astray. The 
fact is, nonscientist journalists 
can all too easily fall for sci- 
entific-sounding claims that 
they can’t adequately evaluate 
their own. 

That doesn’t mean that sci- 
entific consensus right 
every instance. There are fa- 
mous examples, fact, when 
was proved wrong: Galileo 
comes mind, does low- 
patent clerk named Einstein. 
the vast majority modern 
cases, however, scientific con- 
sensus can expected hold 
under scrutiny precisely be- 
cause was reached through 
lengthy and rigorous process 
professional skepticism and crit- 
icism. the very least, jour- 
nalists covering science-based 
policy debates should familiar- 
ize themselves with 
fessional proving ground, learn 
what says about the relative 
merits competing claims, and 
their reports accord- 
ingly. 


Chris Mooney (www.chris 
mooney.com) senior 
correspondent for The 
can Prospect. writing 
book about conservatives and 
science. This article was 
supported grant from 
The Fund for Investigative 


Journalism. 
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Kidnappings, executions, car bombs, ambushes. 
reporter describes how staying alive 
became full-time job. 


BAGHDAD DIARY 


FARNAZ FASSIHI 


MARWAN NAAMANI/GETTY IMAGES 


August asked Farnaz Fassibi, The Wall 
Street Journal’s Middle East correspondent, 
keep journal her life Iraq, where she 
had been since before the war, and where re- 
porters were finding difficult their job. 
September, just after sent report, 
sent e-mail friends and relatives some- 
thing she does regularly. Usually, she says, these 
are chatty, but this one reflected obser- 


vations ominous “The genie 


terrorism, chaos, and has been un- 
days private note had popped the In- 
ternet and circulated far and wide, even making 
appearance Doonesbury. She became Ex- 
hibit the perennial discussion about the link 
between the published work and private opinions 
reporters. Below full slice reali- 
Baghdad, and raises question: How could 
she work there and not have opinion? 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 


chartered Royal Jordanian aircraft, the only 
civilian flight Iraq, nose-dives down onto 
the Baghdad airport runway spiraling 
corkscrew turns.The force gravity pulls 
forward from seat and nervously clutch the arm- 
rests. feels like prolonged gaze out the win- 
dow the dusty horizon lined with palm trees the 
plane rocks forty-five-degree angles right and left. 
Airplanes can’t land here without these evasive ma- 
neuvers, because rockets and mortars are fired 
them every day. It’s hard believe that until only four 
months ago could still travel Iraq car. 

team driver and translator, Munaf and 
wait for the nearest U.S. military checkpoint 
drive Baghdad.The highway from the airport 
the center town short, but one the most dan- 
gerous roads Iraq. Insurgents hide the date farms 
and attack military convoys with rocket-propelled 
grenades. sit our recently purchased armored car 
and feel relatively remind Munaf stay the 
center the road avoid hitting one the land- 
mines. few minutes later, find ourselves driving 
directly behind convoy American Humvees and 
Americans could get attacked any 
moment and don’t want caught the cross- 
fire. “Hang back, hang tell Munaf. slows 
down but the cars behind don’t want pass, ei- 
can’t stop because the Americans will get sus- 
picious and shoot,” Munaf says. Iraq, one wants 
drive near the Americans. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 


spend all day the Convention Center inside the 
heavily fortified American compound where most of- 
ficial activities take place. Getting there was risky 
today, because the roads leading the checkpoint 
are shut down and had walk about mile. All 
the security guards checking our press passes are 
wearing helmets. One them says,“A mortar hit right 
here this morning,” and points bunker several feet 
away. walk even faster. trying catch the last 
leg Iraq’s political conference, four-day marathon 
meetings, dealings, and debates hash out the se- 
lection hundred-seat national assembly. quite 
something see all these people gathered one 
place and freely voicing their are Shi- 
ite clerics clad sweeping robes 
women candidates skirt suits and high heels the 


black head-to-toe Kurds traditional baggy 
pants and fringy head wraps, and Western-educated 
technocrats suits and spot the former interi- 
minister, Samir Sumaida, and have tea with him. 
critical the conference’s shortcomings but 
quick list its benefits been lot 
manipulation and open cheating here, but despite all 
this have body far more representative than ever 
before,” says. “This what democracy all about, 
these are the first steps and are learning.” loud 
boom interrupts our chat. The building shakes and 
all run for cover. American soldier scream- 
Get away from the windows!” 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 


Our house, which share with Newsweek, has been 
transformed into get it, you have 
pass several roadblocks and checkpoints and negoti- 
ate labyrinth forty-foot concrete blast walls that 
surround the compound. Security has been beefed up; 
have more guards the gate and one the roof. 
Sometimes feels like living luxurious prison. al- 
ready miss walking. last trip home, spent 
seven hours walking around Manhattan first 
day back just because could. Security and adminis- 
trative work takes most time these past few 
read through the security reports e-mailed 
every day and discuss with the Iraqi staff new mea- 
sures make sure everyone safe. have regis- 
ter our armored car and the paperwork lacks appro- 
priate border stamps. can’t get hold the Jordanian 
driver who brought the car in, and don’t want send 
back the border, but the police keep stopping 
checkpoints around town threatening confiscate 
the car. Last night Haaqi pleaded with cop give 
back the car documents, sat debating whether 
should risk standing police checkpoint com- 
mon target attacks take chance losing the 
Iraq, are often security experts first, ad- 
ministrators second, and reporters third. interview 
imam mosque today and politely decline his 
request turn cell phone can’t afford 
out touch with the bureau and colleagues 
case there emergency, explain. Sure enough, 
half hour later phone rings. It’s the check-after- 
a-boom call from boyfriend, Babak Dehghanpisheh 
Newsweek. “You okay? Come back home soon, 
there was explosion says. have 
several conversations this nature each day. Iraq 
there this constant anxiety over life and death. 


SORROW: woman holds the brother one the thirty-four children killed car bombs September Baghdad 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 


The Najaf crisis escalating and want find way 
there. friend Ivan Watson, reporter with 
NPR, sent e-mail from Najaf today saying the road 
from Baghdad was lay down the 
back seat for the entire three-hour drive, hiding under 
sheet and heaps plastic bags. They passed aid 
convoy, including ambulance that had been am- 
bushed minutes before and was burning.Two photog- 
rapher friends are stuck the Imam Ali shrine right 
now with al-Sadr’s militia, because they can’t 
walk back through the sniper alleys and into the no- 
man’s land the old city. French photographer 
friend got shot the leg sniper she ran for 
cover. And worst all, Georges Malbrunot, French 
reporter for Figaro newspaper, has disappeared 
the road Najaf. 

Babak and discuss the possibility trip Najaf, 
but both our Iraqi teams refuse kidnap 
you and kill us” driver Munaf says. read the 
newspaper today that Italian journalist 
napped Najaf and the dead body his driver was 
discovered his car. 


search way write about Najaf from Bagh- 
dad, the two main Sunni and Shiite neighbor- 
hoods man-in-the-street interviews, clad 


mum two years professional experience. 


Rosalynn Carter 


ccmhp@emory.edu 
www.cartercenter.org 


The Rosalynn Carter Fellowships for Mental Health Journalism 


The Mental Health Program The Carter Center Atlanta, Ga., 
announces six one-year journalism fellowships. Designed enhance public 
understanding mental health issues and combat stigma and discrimination 
against people with mental illnesses, the fellowships begin September 2005. 

The program open print and electronic journalists with mini- 
Each fellow will awarded $10,000 grant and two expense-paid 


trips The Carter Center meet with program staff and advisers. 


Projects will tailored the experience and interests the fellows, 
who will consult with the program’s distinguished advisory board. 


Fellows will not required leave their current employment. 

“This program exciting component our efforts reduce stigma and 

discrimination against those with mental illnesses. look forward working with 
each our fellows promote awareness these important issues.” 

The application deadline April 25, 2005. apply, write e-mail: 


THE Rebecca Palpant, M.S. 


scarf and long robe. Khathemiya able walk 
around the streets and corner passersby for chat. 
Adamiya, Sunni enclave where most the 
tion anti-American, have more discreet. 
drive around for some time until find crowded 
bookshop. Haaqi goes inside for few minutes take 
its pulse and determines that safe enough. Inside, 
the bookseller chats away, praising the brave Muja- 
hedin Falluja and calling nationalistic resis- 
tance,” while dismissing the Sadr militia oppor- 
tunists who are politically motivated. stand close 
the counter, practically whispering English 
Haaqi and holding notebook out sight below 
the counter take quick notes. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 


after Grand Ayatollah Ali Sistani arrived yesterday and 
brokered peace deal between Sadr’s militia and the 
Iraqi government, and, effect, the Americans. Ana- 
lysts are saying that, after many weeks fighting, the 
crisis Najaf was resolved frail cleric. 

The drive from Baghdad Najaf only three hours 
but took day get here, with night spent 
Karbala. Babak and took elaborate measures dis- 
guise ourselves locals. Despite the 130-degree heat 
and blazing sun, didn’t 
wear sunglasses and 
threw two thick layers 
head-to-toe 
hijab, and stared 
ahead without looking out 
the window, like proper 
conservative Muslim 
woman. left behind 
passports, press cards, 
driver’s licenses, and any 
other document that could 
even carry around fake 
press cards that say “Inter- 
national Journal Newspa- 
per, with picture 
scarf. instruct our 
nervous driver and transla- 
tor that are stopped 
the way, they must say 
are Iranian couple 
visiting from Tehran our 
way Karbala. Each 
carries small Koran 
our bags. 


CARTER CENTER The Carter Center Mental Health Program 

Atlanta, 30307 the checkpoints. 


problems began ten miles 
before Najaf.The road was 
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blocked and the Iraqi police were going nuts, firing openly into the 
traffic. this country, you don’t know whom trust and often no- 
body your friend; the police checkpoint could easily insurgents 
dressed cops. But then noticed unit Iraqi national guard 
scattered around the fields next the highway and wondered the 
militia had brought the fight the highway. had way know- 
ing. Then gunfire broke all around and ducked. It’s amazing 
how quickly seemingly calm situation can turn around here. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 


friend who drove through the Shiite Sadr City tells that 
young men are openly placing improvised explosive devices into the 
ground there. They melt shallow hole the asphalt, place the ex- 
plosive, cover with put old tire plastic can over 
signal the locals give wide berth. says that the main 
roads Sadr City, there were dozen landmines every ten yards. Be- 
hind the walls sat angry Iraqis ready detonate them soon 
American convoy got near. 

have wanted Sadr City see why the truce between 
Sadr’s militia and the Americans isn’t being honored, but too 
afraid just go. send driver and translator check out 
first, secure interview with Sadr’s representative, and then come 
back and get me. simple interview here can take hours arrange. 
Half hour later calls. out breath and sounds terri- 
fied.“We are the main square Sadr City, there was American 
tank front this young guy ran toward with RPG 
his shoulder and attacked it,” yells into the tank blew 
front us, it’s fire, the body the soldier flew the air, 
and then the other soldiers started shooting into the crowd and 
our tell him turn the car around immediately and come 
back home. Sadr City, home percent Iraq’s population, 
quickly being added our list “no-go zones” off limits the 
government and the American military, and out the reach 
journalists. 

miss mobility and being able just get the car and go. It’s 
hard believe that only six months ago could take trip Najaf, 
Samarra, Tikrit moment’s notice. seems ludicrous that last 
December was making daily trips Samarra write feature about 
its local soccer team. Now it’s no-go. remember eating kebabs 
downtown Falluja last October and then paying visit one the 
tribal sheikhs deep the groves Anbar get head 
cut off attempted that trip today. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


going around various political parties discuss how they are 
preparing for the coming elections. far, the Shiites are far more ac- 
tive than the Sunnis.The Supreme Council for the Islamic Revolution, 
Shiite party with close ties Iran, has organized community meet- 
ings and training sessions for pollsters. Another group, Hezbeh Wafaq 
Islami, invited attend its campaign lecture after Friday prayers 
mosque the town Abu Ghraib, but can’t go. Abu Ghraib 
dicey for foreigners. send Haaqi, give him list 
questions, tape recorder, and brief reporting lesson about paying 
attention detail and color. More and more, are all relying our 
local staffs the street reporting and places 
also true for photographers. There only handful Western 
shooters left Baghdad. The freelance crowd thinning out, too. It’s 
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lone writer 
can makea 
difference... 


and The Newspaper Guild-CWA, 
founded 1933 columnist 
Heywood Broun, each year acknow- 
ledges that remarkable fact recog- 
nizing journalists who best exemplify 
his efforts behalf the underdog 
and the disadvantaged. 

Entries work done calendar 
year 2004 must postmarked 
Jan. 28. For contest rules, visit our 
web site: 


www.newsguild.org 


The Medill School Journalism 
Northwestern University 
announces 


The 2005 Mongerson Prize 
for Investigative Reporting 
the News 
First prize: $10,000 
Awards distinction: $1,000 


Since 2002, the Mongerson Prize has honored 


journalists who uncover and correct incom- 
plete, inaccurate misleading news stories. 

Past winners include Washington Post media 
writer Howard Kurtz, “20/20” co-anchor John 
Stossel and Baltimore Sun reporter David 


Folkenflik. 


Submissions for the 2005 award must pro- 
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Deadline for submissions: March 2005. 
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impossible work here without the infrastructure and backing 
media organization give you the basics: secure location, guards, 
local staff you know and trust, satellite phones, flak on. 
reporter can’t just parachute into Iraq anymore. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 


The insurgents have brought the war downtown Baghdad. For the 
fourth day row Haifa Street, strip old houses and Soviet-style 
apartment blocks, battleground between Americans and 
few days ago, watched Mazen, Arab colleague with Arabiya 
news channel, get shot American helicopter was doing 
live stand-up Haifa Street. died television sipped 
morning ask Babak thought need therapy after 
were done with this place.“Probably, replies. translator Haaqi 
can’t concentrate because his parents live Haifa Street and are 
under dusk-to-dawn curfew and fear leaving their home. can’t 
visit them either. This morning massive car bomb exploded near po- 
lice headquarters, killing forty-seven and injuring more than hun- 
dred nearby hospital where the emergency room 
overwhelmed and patients are piled the hallways. Later today 
see Sabah Khadem, senior adviser the interior ministry. tells 
the insurgency spreading, getting more organized, and that the 
various groups are beginning cooperate. call the ministry 
health for count casualties the past four numbers are 
astounding: 110 dead and more than 300 injured Baghdad alone. 
four days. that’s the story writing. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


getting stir crazy from being the house too see 
Iraqi Christian friends, lovely family befriended when visited 
Iraq before the war. Mary Rose, gregarious fifty-something, hugs 
tightly and bursts into tears soon walk in.“I was hoping you had 
she says, adding that since the two Italian women were kid- 
napped from their home last week, broad daylight, she can’t sleep 
for worrying about me. Sabah Nasser, engineer, looks pale because 
he’s developed heart condition worrying about his two sons return- 
ing home safe every day. They are missing church services for the first 
time their lives because the attacks against Christians. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 


the phone room when the force the explosion 
throws off the chair. The boom massive that think the house 
will collapse. All the windows facing the garden shatter. Bricks fall out 
the walls and some the doors buckle.We are under mortar attack, 
think, and run for the door. turns out that car bomb has explod- 
less than fifty yards away from one the security checkpoints 
our street. was aimed American military convoy driving 
the main street. From the windows can see thick black smoke and 
blazing red flames. Burnt, twisted pieces metal, parts the Humvee 
and the car, have flown over our walls and landed our garden. Our 
neighbor’s children are injured, with bad cuts from the broken glass. 
later learn the explosion killed American soldier and three Iraqi 
men passing their cars. took day for wailing relatives pull 
their remains out one burnt car. miracle that one from our 
house was hurt. the middle all this, the phone rings and 
editor, Bill Spindle, from New York, asking check e-mail for read- 
back front-page story. stand there half scared, half daze and 
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loss words. There clad flak jacket cry. drive back from the hospital si- 
helmet standing the middle the living room with leaving two days after seven-week stint. 
broken glass all around, clutching emergency rotations, like those other media organizations, 
editor, millions miles away from this mess, asking Babak already out and calls every day, beg- 


all okay, will call And hang up. will with deteriorating security and the house evacuation, 
more days (we had evacuate the house) before say nothing the turmoil caused private 
nally step into reporting shoes again and check for that became very public. glad get 


THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 


been the hotel for 
week now. It’s the fifth 


teen months search 
safe place. This very dis- 
ruptive for work.The hotel 


Baghdad the past six- 


the middle car bomb near the house, wrap election story, and then got caught 


cent safe either, but feel 
cause think the odds still MAKES 
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Young Radicals Who Took Over the American 
Embassy Twenty-Five Years Ago Are Still 


SECOND ACT 


BILL BERKELEY AND NAHID SIAMDOUST 


hen first appeared American tele- 
vision generation ago, Mohsen Mir- 
damadi was twenty-four-year-old engi- 


neering student Tehran’s Polytechnic 
University, caught the fervor Iran’s Islamist 
revolution. was November 1979, barely two weeks 
into one the longest and most painful peacetime or- 
deals American history, what Americans came 
know the Iran Hostage Crisis. 

November mob militant students, Mir- 
damadi among them, had stormed the American em- 
bassy Tehran and taken hostage more than fifty 
its diplomats, spies, and military were 
bent, they said, forcing the United States extra- 
dite Iran’s reviled exiled shah, Mohammad Reza 
Pahlavi, stand trial criminal charges. 

The images broadcast from Tehran that month 
would burn themselves into the American psyche: the 
parades blindfolded hostages, the furious street 
mobs shouting “Death America!,” the harangues 
their glowering, black-turbaned leader, Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, assailing America “the mother 
corruption 

Mirdamadi was one the leader the 
young militants who styled themselves the “Students 
Following the Imam’s Line.” Lean and intense, with 
earnest dark eyes and boyish mop thick black hair, 
was interviewed young ABC News correspon- 
dent named Peter who remain the 


DAY 17: Peter Jennings with Mohsen Mirdamadi (center) and Ibrahim Asgharzadeh inside the U.S. embassy November 1979 


embassy are spies,” Mirdamadi declared the hostages 
that night, his voice calm and clear, his fresh young face 
fairly glowing the unfamiliar klieg lights. 

Jennings the U.S. continues refusing re- 
lease the shah, and you continue refusing allow the 
hostages leave the embassy, are simply dead 
end? there any room for compromise?” 

Mirdamadi replied,“We have not been business 
make any compromises. believe the shah 
the imam said, revolution has begun 
Iran, bigger than the first one.” added solemn de- 
believe that the long run, will able 
show all the peoples the world what the United 
States has been doing.” 

That was then. Here now Mohsen Mirdamadi, 
forty-eight years old bespectacled, 
diminutive pale gray suit, with white wisp 
beard and paunch. March are sitting 
his office downtown Tehran, just couple noisy, 
smoggy, densely congested blocks from the old Amer- 
ican embassy compound, now museum devoted 
the “den spies.” Its front wall covered with fero- 
cious murals denouncing America the “Great Satan” 
and the “archvillain nations.” 

Mirdamadi, for his part, seems far removed from 
those fervent passions. warm and gracious 
host, offering glasses hot tea and plates sugary 
cookies. speaks deliberately, and listens attentively, 
affably engaged with his American visitor. 
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“You know, there difference between revolu- 
tionary atmosphere and normal re- 
calls, shaking his head and rolling his eyes,a wry smile 
playing his lips. “In revolutionary atmosphere, 
you aren’t afraid anything.” 

hard square the image the fire-breathing, 
world-defying, avowedly Islamist Ameri- 
cans knew him then, with the course his more recent 
career. Mirdamadi middle age leading figure 
Iran’s embattled reformist movement, including its in- 
dependent press vehement opposition the rul- 
ing mullahs whose name acted his youth. 
both journalist and politician, has played promi- 
nent role the power struggle that has raised and, 
more recently, dashed the hopes millions for 
more open and democratic Iran. 


The surprising evolution 
these former radicals 
provides window into 


elected member Iran’s Majlis, parlia- 
ment, Mirdamadi for time was the head its na- 
tional security and foreign affairs committee, advocat- 
ing normalization relations with America. Just two 
months before our meeting Tehran, was among 
several thousand candidates who were disqualified 
from parliamentary elections the hard-line Islamist 
Guardian Council, ostensibly for lacking sufficient Is- 
lamic credentials. speech broadcast live state 
radio, Mirdamadi denounced the ruling clerics “to- 
talitarians.” led walkout more than hundred 
parliamentarians, discrediting the elections.“We have 
choice but said the time. “They 
want cover the ugly body dictatorship with the 
beautiful dress democracy!” 

But was his journalism that got him into real trouble. 
Until two years ago, Mirdamadi was publisher leading 
reformist newspaper, Norouz.The independent press 
Tehran has been the preeminent mouthpiece the re- 
formist movement, promoting accountable government 
and the rule law campaign that was perhaps the 
most promising and, for time least, politically popular 
pro-democracy movement the Muslim Middle East. 


Mohsen Mirdamadi, Sa’eed Hajjarian, Abbas Abdi 


surprising number former hostage-takers have been 
among its most prominent editors and writers. 

Mousavi-Khoeiniha, for instance, often 
described the “spiritual mentor” the hostage-tak- 
ers well their link Ayatollah Khomeini, found- 
the leading reformist daily Salam the early 
1990s; its editor chief was Abbas Abdi, one the 
four original conspirators the embassy seizure. An- 
other leader the hostage-takers, Sa’eed Hajjarian, 
sometimes called the “brain edited the 
crusading reformist daily Yet another 
leading hostage-taker, Ibrahim Asgharzadeh, edited the 
reformist daily 

The students who seized the hostages were, like 
Mirdamadi, mostly their late teens and early twen- 
ties when they burst into the embassy 1979, trig- 
gering crisis that would cost Jimmy Carter his presi- 
dency, consolidate radical theocracy’s hold 
power Iran, precipitate the Iran-Iraq war, facilitate 
the Soviet invasion Afghanistan, and end only after 
444 days, the inauguration Ronald Reagan. 

Some these former hostage-takers 
pressed remorse over the embassy seizure. Others say 
their evolution from revolutionary reformer is, 
one put natural outcome the Near- 
all them, meanwhile, have faced jail and physical 
violence the hands the regime they helped 
bring power. This includes Mirdamadi, who July 
2002 was sentenced six months prison Iran’s 
hard-line judiciary, accused libel, subversion, and “in- 
sulting senior officials.” Norouz was shut down. 

Most Americans remember them only bearded 
and black-veiled fanatics. But the surprising, seemingly 
counterintuitive evolution these former hostage-tak- 
ers into some the most prominent and courageous 
journalists Iran offers window into the complexi- 
ties the country’s turbulent recent history and 
into its continuing estrangement from the United 
States. time when this neighbor Iraq and 
Afghanistan, one-third President Bush’s Axis Evil, 
the brink entering the nuclear club, and time 
when there much ominous talk coming “clash 
civilizations” between Islam and the West, the remark- 
able trajectory this handful Iranian journalists, 
who years ago embodied our worst fears such 
clash, underlines how inadequate these vast abstrac- 
tions are. suggests that our understanding matters 
like “fundamentalism, even “terrorism” may 
more superficial than commonly known. 


can Google search for Mohsen Mir- 


survived last December. Chanting, fist-waving 
thugs from the state-aligned Hezbollah (Party God) 
militia attacked him stage gave speech the 
desert city Yazd.They beat him with fists and clubs. 
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The on-line report includes close-up photographs his bruised and bloodied face, 
his ripped shirt, his smashed eyeglasses from the hospital where was treated. 
Iran has long tradition reformist politics intertwined with journalism run- 
ning against authoritarian power and being crushed. dates back 
short-lived constitutional movement that was put down century ago to, more re- 
cently, brief flowering independent journalism after World War that helped 
propel the elected government Mohammad power, before was 
infamously ousted 1953 coup that reinstalled the shah. 

The revolution 1979 gave rise array competing newspapers and 
stridently aligned with rival political factions. But once Ayatollah 
Islamists consolidated their control, and throughout Iran’s bitter 
eight-year war with Iraq, the press was tightly controlled. flowered again the 
early 1990s, when Mohammad Khatami, the reformist leader, served minister 
culture and Islamic guidance, and especially after Khatami’s surprising elec- 
tion president 1997. Pro-reform journals turned drab Tehran street corners 
over colorful newspaper kiosks, sagging under the weight dozens dailies. 

But recurrent waves repression have made press freedom crucial issue 
the struggle for power Iran. More than 120 pro-reform newspapers and 
journals have been closed the mullah-controlled judiciary recent years. 
Fourteen journalists are currently jail 

2002, Mohsen Mirdamadi’s Norouz was the one paper where outspoken 
reformists like Mirdamadi himself, Abbas Abdi, Mohammad Reza Khatami, and 
Behzad Nabavi all leading figures the embassy seizure were still pub- 
lishing their views. was the voice the reformist Mosharekat party. 

early 2002 Norouz began publishing series articles addressing one 
the most sensitive political issues Iran: whether the country should reopen 
relations with the United States. Relations with the “Great Satan” have been sus- 
pended ever since the hostage crisis, with harsh economic consequences for 
Iran. one article, Mirdamadi himself suggested meeting between members 
Iran’s parliament and members the U.S. Congress. 

suggest such talks Iran officially beyond the the regime’s pow- 
erful judiciary, the main antagonist the independent press, soon ordered Norouz 
closed. Remarkably, the same day Norouz put the report its impending 
demise its own front page the closure itself would await appeal Mir- 
damadi broke scoop inside page, reporting “behind-the-curtain negotia- 
tions with Americans,” involving associates the regime who regularly engage 
stridently anti-American rhetoric. Meanwhile, even libel and 
subversion conviction was appeal, Norouz continued publish provocative 
commentary, chiefly that the former hostage-taker Abbas Abdi. 

Abdi, like Mirdamadi, had been one the original conspirators the em- 
bassy seizure. served the Intelligence Ministry throughout the war with 
Iraq, but then fell out with the regime. the early 1990s became influ- 
ential columnist and editor the leading reform daily Salam. 

1993 first cautious columns appealing for democracy and the rule 
law brought him nine months solitary confinement. 1998 name 
appeared “death list” reformers targeted the Intelligence Ministry, 
mostly writers and scholars, disclosed defector from the ministry. Five 
the list were killed. 

Abdi, now forty-eight, thick-set and balding, has said that his transition de- 
mocratic values has been less matter repudiating his past than learning 
from it.“To understand us, you have think mammals who never lived 
out water before 1979, and who are only now learning walk dry 
told John Burns The New York Times Americans, freedom 
everyday commodity, but for us, under the shah’s dictatorship, was some- 
thing unknown. when took the embassy, acted the basis what 
knew, and that was despotism. Today have chosen different course, 
based what learned from the past twenty years.” 
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Norouz two years ago, while the paper’s survival 
hung the published open letter 
the by-then embattled President Khatami, questioning 
his viability Iran’s convoluted power structure. 
Iran’s constitution, which was drafted shortly before 
the hostage affair, invests nominal authority 
elected president and parliament while real power 
the hands unaccountable clerics, who can dis- 
miss candidates and laws the name and 
who control the coercive instruments the judiciary, 
the Army, and Revolutionary Guard, well allied 
militias and gangs. 

Abdi called his letter President Khatami “Bone 
the referring Iranian proverb about 
something that aggravates injury. the letter, Abdi 
challenged him withdraw from government rather 
than lend legitimacy lawless regime: 


You have chosen policy accommodation. Aren’t 
you aware that those sitting tightly the horses 
power will not tolerate anyone beside them? ...You 
had two paths choose either formulate new 
policy exit this position responsibility that leaves 
you means exercise [authority]. Instead you 
have continued your uncertain position, situation 
that does not benefit the country. Until when must 
there bone the wound, and this situation con- 
tinue? President Khatami, where you stand? 


Two weeks later the judiciary upheld its verdict, find- 
ing Mirdamadi guilty “seventeen cases anti-regime 
propaganda, insulting leaders, publishing lies, encourag- 
ing hooligans undermine public order, propagating 
moral decadence.” Norouz was finally closed. Mirdama- 
di’s six-month prison sentence still appeal, but 
banned for four years from any press activity. 


here huge mural north Tehran, covering 
entire side multistory building, cele- 
brating the “martyrdom” Lebanese man 
who was killed bomb explosion Lon- 
don 1989. Iranians believe the bomb was intended 
for Salman Rushdie, the author The Satanic Verses, 
the novel that prompted Ayatollah Khomeini issue 
fatwa ordering Rushdie’s mural typical 
huge propaganda murals throughout Iran. Amid 
background images mosque and Koran, and 
shadow image Ayatollah Khomeini, flowing Persian 
script quotes the duty for all the Muslim 
people kill Salman Iranian hard-liners un- 
veiled 1998, soon after President Khatami declared 
that the fatwa against Rushdie was longer force. 
The mural was intended discredit Khatami. 
The existence this officially sanctioned, promi- 
nently displayed mural hailing murder response 
fair indication the stock regime 
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loyalists place free advocacy group 
Reporters Without Borders calls Iran “the Middle East’s 
largest prison for journalists.” characterization 
that underlines not just the risks involved indepen- 
dent journalism here but the unparalleled number 
journalists who are nevertheless willing take those 
risks. (Not all the journalists who have run afoul the 
regime are local. photojournalist, 
Zahra Kazemi, was arrested Tehran last year and al- 
legedly beaten death while custody.) 

journalists, with former hostage-takers 
among their leading ranks, have engaged high- 
stakes investigative reporting that has had significant 
impact.In 1999 and 2000, for instance, several papers, 
including two edited former hostage-takers, pub- 
lished explosive investigative articles exposing death 
squads the country’s main intelligence agency, re- 
sponsible for assassinating prominent reform-minded 
“chain murders.” Reporters were jailed and the papers 
were shut down. But the killings stopped, and the in- 
telligence agency came under President Khatami’s 
control. 

Among the editors behind those investigative stories 
was Sa’eed Hajjarian, key architect elec- 
tion president 1997 and the reform coalition’s par- 
liamentary victory February 2000. Hajjarian was also 


the editor the crusading reform newspaper 
Emrouz. month after those 2000 elections, down- 
town Tehran, Hajjarian was shot the face and critical- 
wounded. His attacker was Revolutionary Guard in- 
telligence operative who remains large. The motives 
for this attack were never established, but Hajjarian’s 
journalism surely must among them. 
had done much any other publication expose 
the darkness the heart Islamist rule. 

met Hajjarian last summer the bare-walled sit- 
ting room the headquarters Mirdamadi’s political 
party, Mosharekat, the second floor cement- 
block office building sooty side street typical 
Tehran’s notoriously bleak architectural landscape. Ha- 
his youth had been key figure the 
hostage crisis. was recent engineering graduate 
the time and mentor the younger “Students Fol- 
lowing the Imam’s Line.” used give lectures 
students and hostages alike the embassy grounds, 
explicating the writings Ali Shari’ati, Islamist left- 
ist-revolutionary ideologue and mystic. What Ameri- 
cans saw exotic Islamist “fundamentalism” Iran 
concealed kaleidoscopic brew leftism, rightism, 
populism, nationalism, utopianism, messianism, fas- 
cism, and not least, gangsterism. Unity lasted only 
long the war with Iraq. Hajjarian would serve 
deputy minister intelligence throughout the war, 
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but then fell out favor with what saw 
“rightist” regime. began writing anonymously for 
Salam and, later, editing 

Four years after the attempt his life, Hajjarian 
walks unsteadily and struggles times get the 
words out. But his mind seems sharp, and the 
course couple hours spirited discussion, 
surveyed what characterized lamentable histo- 
twentieth-century revolutions, from Mao Trot- 
sky liberation theology Latin America. With re- 
gard Iran’s own revolution, conceded with gen- 
tle laugh, “messianism has really high goals but lacks 
the means achieve them.” 


evolution Sa’eed Hajjarian and his for- 
mer comrades remarkable, but moral- 

complicated story. Many the former 
who now spearhead Iran’s re- 
formist movement were instrumental the founda- 
tion and strengthening the repressive regime they 
now oppose. Hajjarian’s past particular raises diffi- 


There are great risks 
independent journalism 
unparalleled number 
journalists willing 
take those risks 


cult questions. His success exposing the crimes 
Iran’s Intelligence Ministry would appear derive 
least part from his own personal experience 
key operative that agency, which was director 
counterintelligence. Many Iranians spoke 
have suggested that Hajjarian and his ilk are not 
much crusading journalists enlightened democrats 
they are ambitious politicians, some with blood 
their hands and power agendas their own. 

Mehdi Aminzadeh, prominent young leader 
today’s generation university students, who has 
been jailed four times since 2000 and badly tortured, 
takes jaded view these former hostage-takers. “It 
was because the hostage affair that the decades that 
followed were repressive they says. 

asked Hajjarian about the terrible abuses that 
occurred when was senior official 
telligence. replied:“What went through was 
war. War different reality.” was not the hostage- 
taking that led the consolidation despotic 
regime, argues, but the ruinous eight-year conflict 
with Saddam Hussein’s Iraq, well brutal guer- 
rilla campaign the Marxist 


which murdered hundreds, including scores se- 
nior the early 1980s.The regime, turn, 
executed thousands suspected guerrillas.“War has 
its own economics and its own values,” Hajjarian told 
doesn’t hand hand with democracy.” 
The career the former Salam publisher Hoja- 
Mousavi Khoeiniha, the spiritual adviser 
the students throughout the embassy seizure and their 
liaison Ayatollah Khomeini, provides another illus- 


tration the ambiguous backgrounds and motives 


the reform journalists Iran. 1985 was ap- 
pointed prosecutor general for the whole country, 
time widespread arrests, torture, and summary exe- 
cutions political dissidents. fell out with ruling 
clerics the early 1990s. 


Khoeiniha went the publisher 


Salam. July 1999 Salam published details secret 
report about plan hard-liners the Intelligence 
Ministry further restrict the pro-reform press. Imme- 
diately afterward Salam was Khoeiniha was 
banned from any press activity. The shutdown touched 
off the widespread student unrest July 1999. 
Regarding the hostage affair, Khoeiniha has written: 


the American people realize that today the leaders 
the reform movement Iran are the same individu- 
als who captured the former United States embassy? 
Have they considered that the supporters this re- 
form movement see the continuation the revo- 
lution that toppled the imperial regime 1979? 
Should the implications this fact not lead 
change the way these university students have been 
judged from 1979 through the present? 


The “implications this fact” are not all clear 
many Iranians, let alone the former hostages. Although 
the motives for the embassy seizure are more under- 


standable than many Americans appreciate fear 


another American-backed coup was not unreasonable 
the time, given the infamous events 1953 the 
duration the hostages’ ordeal and the consequences 
for Iran itself were deplorable. 

John Limbert, former hostage who was political 
officer the embassy who would spend 
nine months solitary confinement, put this way: 
“What they did their own country and society was 
much worse than what they did us. They helped 
today’s ruling clique gain their grip power. They 
helped ensure that mob rule and the chants the 
goon squad triumphed.” 

asked Mohsen Mirdamadi what had say 


about the many accounts former hostages have given 


mistreatment captivity: beatings, threats, isolation, and 
fear. “No, No, No, don’t think those things 
Mirdamadi possible that there was per- 
sonal clash, but don’t believe don’t believe it!” 

None these reformist journalists, alas, have di- 
rected their investigative resources establishing the 
truth the American charges abuse. 
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after the 
hostage crisis, there has been just one meet- 

ing between former hostage and one the 

hostage-takers. Barry Rosen was the 
embassy’s 


now, nearly twenty-five years 


press attaché 1979 when was seized 
gunpoint, blindfolded, beaten, subjected mock 
execution, and locked away incommunicado for 
months. Paris, Rosen participated little- 
noticed reconciliation with Abbas Abdi, author the 
“Bone the Wound” letter Norouz. 

Rosen 
told us.“I feel very strongly that the U.S. played dis- 
gusting role Iran.” 


was really interested 


The meeting with Abdi occurred Unesco’s head- 
quarters Paris. “It was like were old 
Rosen recalled.“He was very pensive and quiet. Very 
kind and considerate. Very thoughtful. And the people 
around him were the funniest loved 

Rosen brought his wife and daughter with him. His 
daughter had been infant when her father was 
that she could have grown without 

Abdi told Rosen had wanted destroy the 
That was all 
“In the minds Iranians, 
what important today, what they want, open 
society. 


American stranglehold over Iran. 


wanted,” Rosen recalls. 


Today, Iranians have awakened more than 


anyone else the Middle East the concept 
democracy.” 

Rosen told Abdi about the cruelties endured: the 
beatings, the mock execution. 
Rosen recalled. 


“He was 
‘Iranians don’t such 
things. said you did these 

That night, before Abdi left for Tehran, there was 
big public dinner Paris. his speech, Abdi spoke 
the “tall wall mistrust” between and America. 
said would mistake blame the embassy 
seizure alone, which called “only another row 
bricks this tall foundation which was 
put down 1953 with the coup against the national- 
ist and democratically elected government Dr. Mo- 
hammad Mossadeq.” reminded his listeners that 
the U.S. sold billions dollars worth military equip- 
ment the shah “while over percent Iranians 
were illiterate, and poverty and pestilence were clear- 
observable all over the said the stu- 
dents had expected the embassy seizure last 
more than week, that the American government 
would agree the students’ demand extradite the 
shah because they had resorted “nonviolent means 
treating the American hostages.” But private 
meeting beforehand, Rosen says, Abdi apologized di- 
rectly Rosen and his wife, and America. 

Five years later, November 2002, Abdi published 
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the results opinion poll commissioned the Ma- 
jlis national security and foreign affairs committee, 
headed Mirdamadi. revealed that nearly 
cent Iranians favor dialogue with the American peo- 
ple. Abdi was jailed. The charges included “espionage,” 
based part his meeting with Rosen four years ear- 
lier. would spend ten months solitary confine- 
ment, and still prison. 


ecently met with Abdi’s daughter, Myriam 
Abdi, their family apartment Tehran. She 


twenty-four, born the second month 


hostage crisis “the first child 
she says with smile. the time our 
meeting, she was nine months pregnant, soon give 
birth Abbas first grandson. She said her father 
had been four hunger strikes protest his isola- 
tion. The most recent one lasted forty days. 

Myriam Abdi said she believes the real reason for her 
father’s arrest was not the opinion poll his meeting 
with Barry Rosen. Instead, she said, was the “Bone 
the Wound” letter Norouz, which had raised funda- 
mental doubts about President Khatami’s strategy 
cooperation with the said there use 
working within the system, she explained. “This 
when the rightists started being aggressive with him.” 

writing turned out prescient. the 
two years since his arrest, reform movement has 
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seemed retreat, maybe even spent force. Last 
winter, when the clerical hard-liners disqualified more 
than two thousand mostly reformist candidates for 
parliament, they completed the marginalization 
President Khatami. 

The press reflects this trend. With Abdi and Akbar 
Ganji, two Iran’s preeminent investigative journalists, 
jail and Mirdamadi, Khoeiniha, and Hajjarian sidelined, 
one the few pro-reform dailies still publishing 
year-old broadsheet called edited twenty- 
seven-year-old Mohammad Ghoochani. survives 
carefully avoiding what Iranians call the “red lines”: 
any overt criticism the ruling clerics, the judi- 
ciary. News-based Internet sites and blogs had provided 
space for the country’s overwhelmingly youthful pop- 
ulation write beyond the red lines. But those sites too 
have now been invaded state censors. recent 
weeks, several online journalists have been arrested, and 
some are facing charges ranging from propagandizing 
against the regime insulting religions sanctities. 

The talk Iran now less about reforming the Is- 
lamic Republic than “post-Islamic” government, 
that is, secular democracy. But how achieve this 
the face widely reviled but still powerful cleri- 
cal regime far from clear. 

“When wrote those Myriam Abdi says 
her father’s Norouz was not questioning 
the Islamic Republic. But you asked him today, 
would say the system not 
capable reforms. Back 
then did believe that re- 
ligion could 
form state together. Not 
anymore. Now does not 
believe that religion should 

And what does her fa- 
ther think America now? 
“It's country like any 
monster that many 
people’s 
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Heart Africa. writing 
book about the 
hostage-takers. 
doust, who Berke- 
ley research the book, 
Time magazine 
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expat broadcasters are weakening 
the clerics’ chokehold news 
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misty October morning suburban Virginia 
and three middle-aged women are hatching sub- 
versive scheme one that would land them 
prison they were ever set foot their home 
country, Iran, again. 

They gather George Mason cluster 
brick buildings skirted meandering footpaths and 
thick oak and maple groves, then file into sound- 
proof recording studio and start flipping switches. Jila 
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beaming dissent into 


Kazerounian, forty-seven-year-old computer analyst 
and the group’s leader, hunkers down one corner 
next mound crumpled newspapers and gutted 
recording equipment, and grabs she 
barks, “testing, testing, 

Nothing. 

The project’s technical director, Ramesh Rad, fum- 
bles with the mixing-board knobs, sending shrieks 
feedback through the room. When this doesn’t work, 
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she plugs and unplugs cords, and checks the settings 
the audio-editing software. Finally, she and the oth- 
ers huddle around the computer monitor blinking 
and scratching their heads. 

claim processor who asked that only her first name 
used because she concerned about the safety her sis- 
ter Iran, suggests plan Half hour later, the group 
shuffles into her cramped home office. Parvin switches 
her Hewlett Packard desktop and her dig- 
ital-audio software. Leaning close the mike embed- 
ded her computer, she introduces Kazerounian, 
who pauses before launching her opening salvo. 

“Allow first say hello fellow country- 
she says Farsi,“the Iranian women who have 
been living under tyranny for the past twenty-five years.” 

The crew recording the first half-hour program 
for their new radio station called Voice Women. 
They intend stream over the Internet German 
company, which for $75 will broadcast via short- 
wave into Iran November The station, which 
ultimately slated broadcast live for hour each 
week, will feature news, call-in segment, dur- 
ing which Iranian women can air their views. 

The relative ease with which shoestring operations 
like Voice Women can now reach Iran complicates 
the Islamic regime’s struggle control public opinion. 
The government has closed more than hundred pa- 
pers, many for questioning its policies. And the broad- 
cast media, the most popular source information 
among Iranian citizens, remain the grip the na- 
tion’s spiritual and political leader, Ayatollah Ali 
mostly propaganda,’ says Nati Toobian, 
who monitors Iranian television for the Middle East 
Media Research Institute, official 
the government admits it’s tool the regime.” But the 
ruling clerics can’t control what airs the dozens 
stations that expatriate groups the United States and 
Europe have recently begun beaming into Iran. 


credit Zia Atabay, sixtysomething for- 
mer rock star known the “Tom Jones 
Iran,” with starting the trend. March 
2000 launched National Iranian Televi- 
sion, commercial station Los Angeles aimed his 
compatriots the United States and Europe. Six 
months later, NITV host, Ali Reza Meybodi, re- 
ceived call from man the Iranian city Isfahan 
during his live show. The man said was 
NITV’s signal. Meybodi didn’t believe him, jotted 
down the man’s number and dialed him back. Sure 
enough, the man answered. Still doubtful, Meybodi 
grabbed piece fruit from wooden tureen sitting 
the nearby coffee table. 
“What holding?” asked. this time Atabay 
and others had filtered into the makeshift studio. 
“An replied the caller. 


Before long, everyone the studio was weeping, 
and calls began pouring from all over Iran. turns 
out NITV reached Iran the result technical 
snafu; someone Eutelsat, the French satellite com- 
pany, had flipped the wrong switch. 

When realized could reach into Iranian living 
rooms, Atabay’s programming turned political. was- 
the first beam dissent into Iran. Since the early 
1980s, expats had been staging sporadic assaults 
Iranian airwaves, mostly via short-wave, which regular 
Iranian radios receive. But after NITV’s launch, with the 
cost satellite airtime dropping and dishes sprouting 
from rooftops throughout the Middle East, Iranian ex- 
iles flocked long-distance broadcasting. 

result, Iranians can now tune into twenty-six 
television and twelve radio stations produced ex- 
patriates, they have the right equipment and 
many do. There are million radios es- 
timated million million houses have satellite 
connections, spite the government’s longstand- 
ing satellite ban. 

Like Voice Women, most the radio stations 
focus political and social issues. The majority fea- 
ture weekly hourlong programs sponsored par- 
ticular faction, the Communist Party Iran 
the Mujahedin the Islamic Revolution. fact, Voice 
Women, which sponsored fledgling non- 
profit called Women’s Forum Against Fundamentalism 
Iran, the first Iranian expat radio station that isn’t 
linked political party. 

The television stations, contrast, deliver round- 
the-clock programming, and only seven the twenty- 
six focus politics, while the others emphasize en- 
tertainment. Most the political stations are run 
monarchists who aim enthrone Reza Pahlavi, the 
son the American-backed shah who was deposed 
the 1979 revolution that brought the current regime 
power. While Atabay claims his station neutral 
and independent, many people familiar with say 
has clear monarchist bent. 

There’s been much speculation about where the 
stations get their funding. The television stations run 
advertising, but those with political leanings have 
trouble selling enough ads cover their costs, which 
run upward million year. Some suggest that 
the Central Intelligence Agency has served their 
silent partner, but station owners insist this isn’t so. 

That doesn’t mean the stations have escaped the 
attention officialdom, either Washington 
Tehran. Last December, the conservative think tank 
American Enterprise Institute launched show 
the Los Angeles-based station Radio Sedaye Iran, 
move hopes will help influence regime change 
the Islamic Republic. Iran’s President Mohammad 
Khatami, embattled reformist, recently lent 
deputy $400,000 launch satellite television sta- 
tion that will broadcast from London Iran. Conser- 
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vatives have blasted him for flouting the satellite ban and for blurring 
the boundaries between official stations and outside networks, which 
“sometimes close harming national security and the moral 
health society, according the conservative paper Khorasan. 


bright morning Woodland Hills, leafy Los An- 

geles suburb filled with sprawling office parks. Kevin Jamshidi, 

reporter and producer, bounding through the atrium 

NITV’s studios 18,000 square feet clean lines with splash- 
primary color when the phone rings and snaps the re- 
ceiver. Tomorrow the world will mark the third anniversary Sep- 
tember the caller,an NITV reporter, the steps the U.S. 
embassy Brussels where 350 candle-toting Iranian exiles have clus- 
tered commemorate the 2001 attacks. Later, they plan march 
their home country’s embassy. 

When the call live talk show air, which the world 
Iranian expat television means well-coifed man tailored suit 
sitting alone soundstage musing about politics, history, Persian 
culture. Jamshidi orders the control room break into the program, 
and the caller’s voice soon crackling over speakerphone the 
host’s desk.“Down with the Islamic chants the crowd the 
background.“Down with the Taliban, either Kabul Tehran.” 

For Iranian dissidents, commemorating September 11, also 
way lashing out Tehran and its fiercely anti-American rhetoric. 
Partly act protest, Atabay went the air just after the at- 
tacks and urged Iran’s residents hold candlelight vigil. Some six 
thousand heeded his call, and many landed behind bars result. 

Next NITV the news. Like many who work the expat- 
run stations, the lead anchor, Noureddin Sabet Imani, earnest-look- 
ing man dressed crisp suit and wire-rimmed glasses, started his 
journalism career prerevolutionary Iran, where worked state- 
run television. delivers the international news with air cul- 
tivated neutrality. The Iran report, which comes the end the 
program, another story, however. The correspondent, who calls 
live from Paris for the segment, blends fact with opinion. Today, for 
instance, tells student the city Hammadan who died after 
being tossed out dormitory window. one knows who did it, but 
the correspondent notes,“When these things happen Iran, it’s usu- 
ally the work the Revolutionary Guard.” 

The caller one handful paid reporters NITV has scattered 
around Europe and the Middle East, according Atabay. Many 
ports, however, flow from anonymous eyewitnesses who call from 
the scenes unfolding events including those that official media 
aren’t covering. was eyewitnesses who called August say 
that sixteen-year-old girl convicted “acts incompatible with 
chastity” had been hanged the northern city Neka.The incident 
didn’t make headlines the United States Europe until August 24; 
expat broadcasters had reported within hours. 

Some station owners worry that airing such reports could make 
them targets. Atabay has been known hire armed bodyguards, and 
the station’s studios are outfitted with fingerprint scanners, motion de- 
tectors, and cameras that can monitor over the Internet from any- 
where the world. Local police have also been notified that the build- 
ing potential trouble spot.“They know come right away, Atabay 
they don’t have bring the yellow bags.” 

While the Iranian government hasn’t directly attacked any 
broadcasters, has attacked their signals. NITV was kicked off its orig- 
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ment assistant professor jour- 
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mass media law. Ability teach 
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tory for the journalism program. 
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inal satellite, Hot Bird over France, because 
Tehran kept jamming it. NITV and the other po- 
litical stations eventually migrated Telstar 12, 
which sits above the middle the Atlantic 
Ocean too far away jam from 

But even Telstar isn’t entirely safe. For 
the last five years, Iranian dissidents have 
commemorated the student protests that 
wracked Iran for six days 1999. Around the 
2003 anniversary, students flooded Iran’s 
streets once again. Jittery clerics closed uni- 
versities, banned public gatherings, and an- 
nounced that they had jailed more than four 
thousand agitators. But their efforts pre- 
empt protest were initially part 
expatriate broadcasters who urged people 
take the streets. That is, until Telstar 
came under attack. The satellite was jammed 
from Cuba, and many Iranians believe Havana 
was simply doing Tehran’s bidding. 

Why would those who had poured into the 
streets demanding democratic reforms ally 
themselves with the mostly 
tions? After all, Iranians were subject censor- 
ship, arbitrary imprisonment, torture, and as- 
sassination under the shah, they are under 
the current regime. Kazerounian suggests it’s 
fed up, she says. come out the 
streets matter who calls She isn’t 
sure anyone outside Iran should pushing 
risk their lives when sitting here our 
safe homes?” she asks. “It has indige- 
nous voice calling for transformation.” 

Rather than incite unrest, Kazerounian’s aim 
ensure that Iranian women who have 
been flogged, raped, and stoned death the 
government don’t suffer silence. She 
wants them phone and fax their stories, 
she can call attention their plight, both in- 
side and outside Iran. 


Back inside Parvin’s office, soft afternoon light 
filtering through the sheer curtains. Kazeroun- 
ian leans toward the computer, yellow pad 
tucked her lap. She doesn’t need her notes 
anymore. The words are just pouring out her. 

Finally, her pace slows. It’s clear her tone 
she wrapping up.“The heavy weight the 
struggle against the regime the shoulders 
the women she says.“For those 
exile, our responsibility connect with 
you and ensure your voice being heard 
around the 
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Saving Journalism 


How nurse the good stuff until pays 


have 
now that journalism 
being phased out. Our once 
noble calling increasingly 
that look like journalism but are pri- 
marily advertising, press agentry, 
entertainment. The pure news audi- 
ence drifting away old readers 
die and are replaced young peo- 
ple hooked popular culture and 
amusement. used think the 
young would pick the habit and 
more like they got older. 
They didn’t. Newspaper habits are 
pretty much set the time person 
readership surveys. 
Newspaper old-timers like 
tend blame the business side. All 


PHILIP MEYER 


that required restore journal- 
ism its golden age, are tempt- 
vestors and their bean counters 
retire from the scene and allow 
themselves replaced peo- 
ple more like the philosopher-king 
publishers yore. Great journal- 
ism would draw great audiences 
again. 

those 


guys coming 


back. Their business has 


new technology. The only way 
save journalism develop new 
model that finds profit truth, vigi- 
lance, and social responsibility. 

The old model beautifully 
simple. newspaper publisher 


monopoly market the twentieth 
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century was like those counts 
Savoy who built castle the rock 
Chillon between the foot 
mountain and the edge Lake 
Geneva. Travelers could swim the 
lake climb the mountain, they 
could pay toll the occupants 
the castle. That arrangement kept 
the Savoys and their heirs rich and 
comfortable for three centuries. 
Today, the castle museum. 
Technology has created other ways 
cross the lake and the mountain. 
And with publishers. They 
still own the channel along which 
information passed between local 
retailers and their customers, but it’s 
longer exclusive. The competi- 
tion did not start with the Internet. 


became concern right after World 


H 
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War with the rollout and the 
growth radio, plus the devel- 
opment cheap, high-quality print- 
ing make direct-mail advertising 
and niche publications feasible. 

monopolists near-monopo- 
lists, the publishers the last cen- 
tury enjoyed abnormally high profit 
margins: percent percent. 
Newspaper companies 
lieve that those abnormal margins 
are their birthright, but they’re not. 
High-quality journalism still eco- 
nomically feasible, but will never 
again The real 
problem adjusting profit levels 
that are normal for competitive mar- 
kets. 

the old model, monopoly 
made publishers wealthy and secure 
enough indulge personal plea- 
sure, and some found pleasure 
producing good journalism well be- 
yond what was needed keep the 
business functioning. Katharine Gra- 
ham, James and John Knight, 
the McClatchy family all come 
mind. (William Paley did the same 
for broadcasting.) 

These philosopher-kings jour- 
nalism cared about results beyond 
their own career spans. They want- 
protect the long-term welfare 
and the 
communities they served. They rec- 
ognized that community defined 
both economic and social forces, 


both their businesses 


and that good newspaper 
meeting place where those elements 
come together form public 
sphere. ownership has shifted 
that 
long-term orientation rare. your 
expectation investor based 


industry’s history easy 
money, you feel justified doing 
whatever takes keep the cash 
flowing. 

The way out this trap not 
curse the business side but join 
finding business model that re- 
wards community service. 


1978, when Jack and Jim 
Knight were still around, Hal Jur- 
gensmeyer was put charge 
organizing Knight Ridder team 
respond the looming techno- 
logical threat developing elec- 
tronic home information system, one 
the earliest anticipations the In- 
ternet. was posted from the Wash- 
Miami its market researcher. 
Jurgensmeyer articulated for 
what had been the implicit model 
the 
brothers. real prod- 


community-oriented Knight 
uct, said, neither news nor in- 
formation. influence. 

described what will call the 
Influence Model journalism. 
newspaper produces two kinds in- 
fluence: societal influence, which 
not for sale, and commercial influ- 
ence, which for sale. The quality 
the societal influence enhances the 
value the commercial influence. 
advertising message worth 
credibility and respect. The appeal 
this concept that provides eco- 
nomic justification for journalistic 
quality. it’s valid, then newspapers 
that sacrifice quality prop the 
bottom line are 
business model. With proof, 
this something that media compa- 
nies could take investors. 

So, for the past three years, 
students and have been trying 
validate this model, quantify the 
connection between journalistic 
quality and the bottom line. There 
have been obstacles. 

For starters, measuring newspa- 
per business success difficult be- 
cause the companies are chronically 
secretive about their financial per- 
formance. 

One available number circula- 
tion audited the Audit Bureau 
Circulations. tracking the 
penetration (its circulation divided 
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the number households given 
market) over time, can compare 
success across markets. Most papers 
are losing penetration their home 
counties, but wildly varying rates. 
looked for measures quali- 
that had some connection slow- 
ing this loss. found some: 

Credibility counts. 
that are trusted their 


Newspapers 


ties better than those that are less 
trusted. Credibility 
with higher advertising rates. 
Accuracy helps. Newspapers with 
low rates reporter error are more 
trusted. 

Ease use matters. Papers that 
are easy read tended have 
higher penetration. 

Staffing important. Well-staffed 
newspapers resist the penetration 
measurably better than 
those that are thinly staffed. 

Yet while all this consistent 
with the influence model, it’s not 
absolute proof that quality helps the 
bottom line. successful 
newspapers produce quality jour- 
nalism because they can afford to. 
Teasing out the primary cause dif- 
ficult enough stable industry. 
The newspaper industry fading 
relentlessly that may never 
able the time-series analysis 
that would let say with certainty 
that quality the dominant factor 
the dance between and business 
success. 

Why? Harvard professor, 
Michael Porter, author Compet- 
itive Advantage: Creating and Sus- 
taining Superior Performance, has 
described business 
model for companies undermined 
“harvesting market 
agers raising prices and re- 
ducing quality they can shell out 
the money and run. know 
newspaper companies that are doing 


this consciously, but the behavior 


most points this direction: smaller 
newshole, lighter staffing, 
duced community service, leading, 
course, fading readership, de- 
clining circulation, and lost advertis- 
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ing. Plot graph, and looks 
like death spiral. 

are preserve journalism 
and functions, 
maybe would wise not 
focus too much traditional media. 
The death spiral might 
versible. should look for ways 
keep the spirit and tradition so- 
cially responsible journalism alive 
until finds home some new 
media form whose nature can 
only guess today. 


basic functions such training, re- 
search, and development. When the 
Pew Charitable Trusts engaged 
concept civic journalism and paid 
news organizations experimen- 
tal projects, many traditional journal- 
ists fretted that was trying exer- 
cise undue influence their tradi- 
tional roles and values. But the char- 
ity had trouble finding takers, and 
the work, and large, was sound. 

Some the best investigative re- 
porting today being done 
foundation-supported 
such the Center for Public In- 
tegrity, which won 2003 IRE 
award for outstanding investigative 
reporting the online category. 

National Public Radio work- 
able model for nonprofit journalism. 
While subscriber support im- 
portant source its revenue, more 
than percent comes from founda- 
tion and corporate sponsors. NPR 
keeps policy manual that spells 
out the limits 
tionships with funders. does not 
allow grants that are narrowly re- 
stricted coincide with donor’s 
economic advocacy interest. But, 
according analysis that Rick 
Edmonds has done for The Poynter 
Institute, funders can suggest broad 
themes, and the vice president for 
news puts out wish list projects 
that NPR would like funders 
find them worthy. 
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Allowing charitable foundations 
pay for the news might risky, 
but probably more danger- 
ous than system which adver- 
tisers pay for it. 


here another way pre- 
serve journalism’s standards 

while wait for the new 

rethink our chronic reluctance 
self-regulate, other professions 
do, both morality and technical 
competence. have problem 
banishing the most 
fenders journalistic standards 
the Jayson Blairs and Jack Kelleys 
but could make better use our 
traditional weapon: public commu- 
nication. 

Certification form commu- 
nication. tells employers and con- 
sumers alike that practitioner has 
attained minimum level compe- 
tence some specialized field. 
television, has already become 
common for weather reporters 
certified the American Meteoro- 
logical Society and the National 
Weather Association. Timothy John- 
son, medical editor for ABC 
News, has argued for certification 
medical journalists. Broadcasting 
this certification would have start 
slowly, using guide hiring 
decisions and efforts build the 
paper’s brand name. suddenly 
start listing reporter’s expertise 
tagline would seem boastful, and 
could jarring readers. But 
reporter who also has Ph.D. en- 
vironmental science writing about 
drilling the Arctic National 
Wildlife Refuge, seems like some- 
thing reader ought know. Certi- 
fication would never, course, 
prerequisite for practicing field, 
just accountant need not 
CPA advise you your income 
tax. But information worth hav- 
ing when you decide whom lis- 
ten to. 

Journalists are realizing this, and 
journalism schools are responding 
the market demand offering 
certification programs 
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some substantive specialties, such 
business reporting. 

The healing light communica- 
tion also works the moral sphere. 
When the American Association for 
Public Opinion Research receives 


complaint violation its Code 


Professional Ethics and Practices, 
holds hearing and renders judg- 
ment. But the only sanction public- 
ity. Nobody gets kicked out the or- 
ganization, nor are the investigations 


limited members. The purpose 


the procedure draw clear line 
between legitimate practitioners and 
those who flout the standards. 

the line between genuine and 
pseudo-journalism becomes more 
shifting and blurred, might 
forced something similar, not 
punish every charlatan, but simply 
maintain journalism’s professional 
identity. The Society Professional 


Journalists took baby step this di- 


rection when denounced the prac- 
tice certain television and radio sta- 
tions letting advertisers pay 
interviewed shows that looked 
and felt like news programs. (That 


move would have been stronger 
had named the perpetrators.) 


time for foundation step and 
reincarnate the National News Coun- 
cil. lasted from 1973 1984, and 
might get more support from today’s 
less confident industry. 

need keep genuine journal- 
ism alive long enough for the suc- 
cessful media entrepreneurs the 
future find way capture and 
sell the influence that 
media are abandoning through their 
cost-cutting strategies. Those who un- 
derstand the influence model and 
apply the new, more specialized 
marketplaces could start look very 
much like journalism’s philosopher- 
kings the twentieth century. 


Philip Meyer holds the Knight Chair 


Journalism the University North 


Carolina Chapel Hill. This essay 
based The Vanishing Newspaper: 
Saving Journalism the Information 
Age, published mid-December. 
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DISCOVERED THE CULTURE WARS, 
THEN REPORTED BEHIND THE LINES 


RICK PERLSTEIN PAUL COWAN’S THE TRIBES AMERICA 
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BARRIERS: Cowan the 1968 Democratic convention Chicago 


the fall 1974, Kanawha County, West Virginia, 


Christian fundamentalists enraged the imposition 


textbooks the public schools demolished 
wing school board building with fifteen sticks dyna- 
mite. When the board insisted keeping the books the 
curriculum, homes were bombed and school buses shot at. 


“Jesus Have Read Them,” 


read one the slogans 


whose leader, preacher, would soon face 


charges conspiracy bomb two elementary schools. 


Into this whirlwind stepped Paul 
Cowan, shaggy-haired, bespecta- 
cled, left-wing New York Jew, try- 
ing make sense why felt 
sympathy for the side that was lay- 
ing the dynamite. 

For people like Cowan, thirty- 


four-year-old staff writer Vil- 
lage Voice, was boon time for 
existential drift. 1970 pub- 
lished The Making Un-Amer- 
ican, the memoir raw and ar- 
taken one-year leave from the 
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Voice 1966 for stint the 
Peace Corps that was supposed 
broadening, but ended being 
wildly disillusioning. “When read 
that the Viet Cong had attacked the 
American embassy Saigon dur- 
ing the Tet offensive,” Cowan con- 
cluded Un-American, was al- 
most able imagine that was 
member the raiding party.” But 
the time Cowan began his next 
project, 1971, life inside the new 
left had become emotional bur- 
den for him: diminishing returns, 
“intellectual 


half-consciously, with- 
out any theory any plan, de- 


cided cross the sound barrier 


dogma and test beliefs against 
the realities American life.” The 


twelve chapters The Tribes 


America (1979) were the felicitous 
result. 

person Cowan’s inclinations 
and background was supposed 
know exactly what think about 
howling mob gathered around 
crucifix-emblazoned flag and expec- 


torating demands burn books 


the sort the reporter would want his 
kids study, books with chapters 
Norman Mailer and James Bald- 
win and test questions asking stu- 
dents interpret rather than parrot 
what they had read. would have 


been easy record the scenes 


bonfires and leave that; certain- 
that would have satisfied Cowan’s 
readers back Greenwich Village. 


Instead, Cowan took 


step: wondering 
criminals didn’t also have point. 
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The people responsible for the 
textbooks were bureaucrats who 
wrote blithely pedagogy’s power 
“induce changes the be- 
havior the ‘culturally lost’ Ap- 
palachia,” teachers 
state-designated “change agents” 
and schools “the experimental 
center, and the core this design.” 
Nowadays the arrogance this 
chalkboard screech. Not then. 


was era when the language 


universally applicable liberal en- 
lightenment flew trippingly off cos- 
mopolitan tongues. Which was 
why came such shock when 
the “culturally lost” proved have 
ideas their own that their cul- 
ture had inherent dignity and 
value, and that textbooks suggest- 
ing that Christian revelation was 
par with Greek myth were, 
protesters put it, “moral genocide.” 

took keen eye and open 
mind recognize that the cos- 
mopolitans were pursuing form 
how urban and 
sionals Kanawha County 
“Hillers,” 
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plicated than the portraits other 
journalists were creating for sneer- 
ing consumption back home: death 
threats, 
Onward Christian Soldiers. The fu- 
tile last stand yokels against the 
inevitable march progress. 

was time when, certainly 
the left, local cultures were 
keenest interest obstacles feder- 
judges eradicated order de- 
liver social justice. But what Paul 
Cowan understood 


anyone else was that there was 


talk books standing the test 
ration that maxim journalists 
reflecting books that shaped 
their own work, whose lessons 
still resonate. the inaugural 
piece, Rick revisits Paul 
Cowan’s 1979 book The Tribes 
America. Perlstein the chief na- 
tional political correspondent for 
The Village Voice and the author 
Before the Storm: Barry Gold- 
water and the Unmaking the 
American Consensus. 


spoke nervously private how 
familiarity with names like Mailer 
and Baldwin would get their pre- 
cious darlings into Harvard and 
keep them out West Virginia 
Tech. The Hillers about 
risk having their upward climb im- 
peded the “Creekers,” poor res- 
idents the hollows who wanted 
“to protest corruption,” one sub- 
urbanite told Cowan, but 
“even know how 
word.” But some Creekers were 
motivated similar dreams up- 
ward mobility. Their version 
just incompatible with the 
Hillers’ impositions like the kid 
who told Cowan “he wanted 
West Virginia Tech, en- 
good basic education” it. 
Dynamite the answer. But 
neither was kind cultural im- 
perialism indifferent the fact that 
percent the district opposed 
the textbooks. was, word, 
complicated. Certainly more com- 


new kind story tell about such 
conflicts: that attempts “coax 
people into the melting pot” had 
costs well benefits, and cam- 
paigns replace “our periods with 
your question marks,” one 
Creeker put with aphoristic intel- 
ligence, must not simply im- 


posed fiat. Cowan understood 
how “often, people might once 
have written off 
were fighting preserve their cul- 
ture and their psychological and 
physical turf,” and that this new ar- 
gument over the meaning 
democracy was defining the next 
frontier political conflict 
That America had tribes, and that 


sometimes often they would 
come blows. 

call those fights the “culture 
wars” now, and have more 
richly variegated vocabulary de- 
scribe the Hillers and the Creekers: 
red state and blue state. Redneck 
and yuppie. New Class and white 
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working class. “Evangelical” and 
“liberal.” describe our nation’s 
dueling dreads over such concepts 
with casualness that once marked 
cocktail party chatter about the in- 
evitability consensus liberalism. 
Writing the 1970s, however, 
Cowan had such clichés lean 
on. had figure out for him- 
self. did brilliantly eyes 
open, with courage can scarce- 
believe. 

traveled all over the country: 
Boston during the busing wars; 
Forest Hills, Queens, where 
was shocked the racism im- 
migrant Jews fighting the construc- 
tion low-income housing pro- 


ject; the southernmost border 


the United States, where the 
fices Mexicans were making pre- 
serve their families looked like an- 
archy the Americans patrolling 
the border with shotguns. Cowan’s 
reporting from these places left 
him “with profound respect for 
the stability religion, ceremo- 
ny, family life: customs 
once regarded 
and bourgeois.” His travels also 
found him realizing that “those 
same longings, translated into po- 
litical terms, have produced the vi- 
cious fights witnessed for the 
past seven years and recorded 
this book.” His agonized sensitivity 
battlefields then barely emergent 
makes for one the most remark- 
able books have ever read any 


journalist. 


was courage that allowed him 


achieve it, though courage 


certain sort. Paul Cowan was 

journalist who threw himself 
situations that might just 
change his mind, and how many 
dare thaf the deeply 
humanizing portrait illegal 
aliens. notes how always in- 
cluded Mexicans who 
traveled back and forth legally 
sanctioned work contracts “in 
private litany the op- 
pressed.” Instead, found “they 
bitterly, 


about their adventures” north 


the border. calls the chapter 
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“Still the Promised Land” self- 
reproach someone who once 
proudly called himself 
Jackson, encounters man 
the verge apostasy from the left: 
Jackson, who was then deeply op- 
posed abortion, was the keynot- 
the 1978 meeting the Re- 
publican National Committee. 
Cowan sat and listened, relegating 
his own voice the background. 
That quiet and reflective voice may 
account for mystery regarding 
Cowan, whom had never heard 
all when encountered this 
book accident last year. Flashier 
contemporaries went greater 
fame. Cowan’s willingness play 
down his own ego indeed, 
mock his own ego accounts for 
some his obscurity. 

The more famous names often 
seemed macho; 
something about the male journal- 
ist 


more 
trope 
courage. Though Cowan was 
chicken. Covering 
transportation strike, thumbs 
ride with trucker through Ohio 
where strike supporters are shoot- 
ing 


then 


overpasses. But 
characteristic 
Cowan move: the introduction 
discordant image. describes 
group college students goofing 
around truck stop’s game 
room, himself “oddly envious, 
they chatted cozily about the plays 
they planned see during week- 
end New York.” would rather 
deeper meaning courage. 
What journalist, reporting story, 
forcing yourself strangers, at- 
tempting convince yourself that 
you have something worth saying 
about world not your own, 
felt the desire somewhere 
else anywhere else? And what, 
really, more difficult: admitting 
that yourself (and the world: 
Cowan wrote his “fear that 


appear fool”), placing yourself 


the way “dangerous” situa- 
tion that renders moot the question 
whether what you’re doing 
worth writing about? 
course way banish the real 
fear. Sometimes you realize, read- 
ing The Tribes America, that 
physical 


courage psychic 


courage are inversely proportional. 


book not just collec- 
tion 
Cowan revised and extended 
the articles revisiting the 
places where he’d reported them. 
You want scary? Imagine catching 
with the people you originally 
thought you’d turned into heroes 
with your stories, and who you now 
know think sold them out. 
1974 Cowan was among the 
onslaught outsiders students, 
filmmakers 
Harlan 
County, Kentucky, chronicle 


who descended 
coal miners’ strike. arrived bear- 
ing fantasies. The locale was leg- 
endary: “Bloody Harlan,” site the 
Depression-era strike that inspired 
the song “Which Side Are You On?” 
“Some the journalists admired 
most Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and John Dos 
Passos had been part com- 
mittee that investigated working 

1931,” 
Cowan explained. They had left 


conditions 


heroes, thought. Why 
couldn’t he? 


overlooked the arrogance 
Co 


some those earlier reformers, 
who had distributed copies the 
Daily Worker miners and then 
stood those very possessors 
the Daily Worker were removed 
jails remote hamlets reachable 
only mule. Harlan, Cowan 
partnered with young miner with 
leadership ambitions, Jerry John- 
son, who seemed more cosmopoli- 
tan than all the rest: began 


fantasize that were latter-day 
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version Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid, pledged cleanse 


the mining town its heritage 


corruption.” Sure, some Jerry’s 
values were different, such 
devotion the land and his tradi- 
tional marriage. His motivations 


were different, too. Jerry was 
moved less abstractions jus- 
tice than passion recover 
the folkways his ancestors’ Ap- 


palachia, before was comman- 


deered the greedy overlords 


coal. Cowan, the left-wing univer- 
salist, emphasized their 
ity and romanticized 
ences. began think them 
the lost tribe the working class,” 
wrote the miners arrogat- 
ing himself, dangerously, role 
their anthropologist. 

couldn’t end well. 

Jerry hated the story that was 
meant lionize him and ended 
hating its author, too who Jerry 
thought had rendered Harlan’s tra- 
ditionalism the Voice titillating 
local color incidental the 
cal struggle, when many Har- 
lan their traditions they under- 
stood them were the point the 
political struggle. Only 
turning did Cowan 
these friendly people “felt smol- 
dering resentment 
siders” even, especially, out- 
siders who parachuted and 
had made terrible botch 
things. “Harlan County: The Power 
and the Shame,” titled this chap- 
ter. Part that shame, suggest- 
ed, was his own. had “indicat- 
unquestioning acceptance Jerry’s 
view the strike that arti- 
cles didn’t really reflect.” 

That, says, “helped distill 
the argument that was the genesis 


this book”: that the passions 


reformers can sometimes betray 


contempt for the common sense 


ordinary people, leading turn 
dangerous narcissism that could 
transform someone like him into 
close kin those arrogant school 
bureaucrats West Virginia. 
Cowan reckoned with that dan- 


ger most explicitly his book’s 
concluding chapter. 1972 “the 
urban journalistic and political elite” 
tribe its own right had 
flooded another parochial locale, 
the Middle District Pennsylvania, 
where Richard Nixon’s Justice De- 
motivated conspiracy trial designed 
neutralize the bands Catholic 
radicals trying end the war 
Vietnam disrupting the draft sys- 
tem. Cowan’s tribe came with “vi- 
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cisms about the urban journalistic 
political elite and their self- 
serving 
“heartland” people and their val- 
ues. These writers were also dis- 
covering newfound “respect for 
the stability religion, ceremo- 
ny, family life.” They recognized 
the habits former radicalism 
set blinds, just Cowan had, 
and embraced what Cowan called 
“the more primal part oneself” 


and the conviction Cowan 


wrote that “cultures clay 
that you can sculpt your liking.” 
These writers called themselves 
neoconservatives. Had Paul Cowan 
become one them? 

ask him that question; 


called Paul’s widow, Rachel, his 
frequent companion many 


Cowan told was that her hus- 


band was just proud write 


from the left the end was 


the pages Sinclair Lewis’s 
did the 
Mitchell, 
Nixon’s general, 


Main 


tribe John 


Columbia University now accepting 
applications for the Knight-Bagehot 
Fellowship Economics and Business 
Journalism. 


whose Justice Department 
counting these ter- 
rified Silent Majoritarians 
sentence the defendants 
eternity underneath the 


jail. Administered the Columbia Graduate School Journalism, 


Fellowship 


the Knight-Bagehot program offers experienced journalists 
full academic year study Columbia University New York 
City. includes courses the Columbia Business School and 


Well, the yokels saw that 


sions jurors lifted from 


the case was 


other University departments, plus seminars and informal meet- 
yokels had trouble ac- 
ings with prominent guests. 


quitting. “How stupid did The nine-month fellowship open journalists with 


those people Washing- least four years experience. Applicants need not business 


ton think were?” one specialists, but they should able demonstrate that 


ht-Bagehot 


juror later asked Cowan. 
That 


knowledge economics, business and finance could add depth 
and understanding their reporting. 
The ten Fellows selected for the academic year 


was how Cowan 


ended the book. The Har- 


will receive free tuition and living-expense stipend $45,000. 

Qualified Knight-Bagehot Fellows may eligible for Master 
cludes, “left feeling that 


Science Journalism upon completion this rigorous 
that 


attitudes toward 


program. 


group Americans (like 


most Deadline for the 2005-2006 academic year March 2005. 


FOR APPLICATIONS, CONTACT: 
Ms. Terri Thompson, Director 


lawyers, reporters, and de- 


fendants 


Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 

Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
connected the case) 2950 Broadway (Mail Code 3850) 

were just narrow and New 10027 

parochial attitudes Phone: 212-854-6840 Fax: 212-854-3900 

toward us.” vowed E-mail: 


better 


Too busy take nine months off study? 
Then buy the book! 


Writing About Business: The New Columbia Knight-Bagehot Guide 
Economics and Business Journalism, edited Terri Thompson 
(480 pp.; $27.50 paper; ISBN 0-231-11835-X). Available from 
on-line and regular bookstores, from Columbia University 


time read 


that, around Christ- 


the 


mas 2003, had 
aching question 
Paul 


Cowan. wanted know 


wanted 


what had become him Press: www.columbia.edu/cu/cup 
After all, 


ers were also raising criti- 
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the beginning. continued work for The Village Voice; one 
his last big stories was profile the victims the Three Mile Island 
nuclear accident, also the Middle District Pennsylvania. 

Politically, the answer made sense me. shows Paul 
ultimate judgments for example that the border guards whom 
also deeply humanized his portrait illegal aliens, otherwise decent 
men and professionals, ultimately suffered from racist inability rec- 
ognize the full humanity the “wets” they hunted. shows his con- 
clusion the West Virginia chapter, which faces moment 
truth with the Creekers’ charismatic leader: has grant her point 
that “maybe there school system that can provide for your kids 
and mine,” but concludes, would like think there room for fun- 
damentalists America. But not sure there room for 
theirs.” 

The answer also made sense someone the hunt for 
good writing. His ability probe where those disagreed with were 
coming from while still understanding why disagreed with them 
knows which side he’s was token his moral seriousness 
and his comfort with moral complexity. was equally allergic 
moral relativism moral dogma, which exactly what made him 
great journalist. 

came this realization while thinking another book published 
1979. was written bad journalist, who his previous book 
had proved himself very good one. That previous book was 
called Making It, and its descriptions subterranean social forces 
that one had described before this case those shaping the 
New York literary world were their way astonishing the 
journalism Cowan’s The Tribes America. But 
horetz’s next book, Breaking Ranks: Political Memoir, one the 
most famous and influential books neoconservatism, was very 
lame one. Podhoretz told “the whole story how and why went 
from being liberal being radical and then finally being 
enemy radicalism all its forms and Podhoretz had 
picked the wrong side. rejected root and branch, right down 
its core principle: social solidarity: “The politics interest,” Re- 
publican-style: wrote, was “the only antidote the plague” 
sixties radicalism. 

You can agree disagree with the politics. think hard dis- 
agree that Podhoretz became much worse writer, much less skilled 
describing the world. Making It, self-examination was the taproot 
social observation. Breaking Ranks and his subsequent work 
Podhoretz recognized only demons that existed himself. 
The left left him; always stayed the same. Podhoretz claimed 
courage called moral courage that was inversely propor- 
tional his actual courage, which was sorely lacking. For perhaps 
the left that was dogmatic, but himself and dogmatists make 
terrible journalists. 

Paul Cowan took different course, and that the meaning his 
work. looked inside himself. found sins his own sins, not the 
sins some abstraction called “the left,” rejected such and 
reckoned with them. Which hard work. tested his prejudices 
against reality, about deeply anyone could test them; em- 
braced new principles, cleaving the ones worth keeping. saw 
virtues bourgeois virtue. But that didn’t paralyze his conscience. 
saw that America had tribes, and that the left-leaning Ivy League pro- 
fessionalism inhabited was one them, with its own characteristic 
inanities. That wasn’t the end the story for Cowan, but rather new, 


richer beginning. 
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MUTINY 


Why Howell Raines 
Had Walk the Plank 


Hard News: The Scandals 
The New York Times and the 
Future American Media 
Seth Mnookin 

Random House 

259 pp. $25.95 


MICHAEL HOYT 


his book about last year’s noisy 
mutiny New York Times, 
Mnookin says that Howell 
Raines, the Captain Bligh the 
tale, felt burned conservative 
heat after his overdone crusade for 
the rights women golfers Au- 
gusta National Golf Club, and after 
some flawed early reporting about 
Henry Kissinger’s position Iraq. 
result, during the critical pe- 
riod before the invasion 
country, half-dozen sources with- 
the paper told Mnookin, Raines 
wanted prove that wasn’t edit- 
ing the paper way that hewed 
his liberal sensibilities. Mnookin 
quotes e-mail about this from 
Doug Frantz, the former investiga- 
tive editor the “My sense 
was that Howell Raines was eager 
have articles that supported the 
out Washington. 
discouraged pieces that were 
odds with the administration’s po- 
sition supposed weapons 
links Qaeda.” 

Amazing, true. It’s 
other elites columnists, maga- 
zine editors, politicians 
eager avoid looking like girlie- 


BOOKS 


men the question war, and 
for similarly selfish reasons. But the 
editor the Times? 

Also amazing that Mnookin 
neither fleshes out this troubling 
thesis nor puts pressure it. 
ter Raines and the Iraq war 
that gets all three and third 
unsatisfying pages. The subtitle 
Hard News The Scandals The 


New York Times and the Future 


American Media. That suggests 
that the author will take 
yond retelling the Jayson Blair 
affair and its wild aftermath ex- 
plore larger questions about the 
Times and the kind journalism 
stands for. But though touch- 
some those bases, Hard 
News, heart, magazine piece 
with padding both ends. 
Mnookin’s tale does come alive 
the middle, when team 
Times reporters assembled as- 


sess the Blair damage and write 
report. They slowly begin 
derstand that stories this torpe- 
named Blair had been loaded 
not with mere sloppiness even 
plagiarism, but with mendacious 
falsehoods. And dawns them 
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that they are not just working for 
the top editors the paper but in- 
vestigating those editors’ level re- 
sponsibility for the mess. Mnookin 
captures the intensity and late-night 
paranoia the experience, well 
its suicide-mission esprit corps. 

But knows that what 
call the Jayson Blair affair the real 
story the newsroom revolt, for 
which Blair was 
character here, and Howell Raines, 
its doomed leader, the play’s dark 
star. Raines speak 
Mnookin; nonetheless, would 
have been nice get know him 
better this book. 

When took over, 
stituted new 10:30 meeting the 
masthead editors, and Mnookin 
insightful the implications. Raines 
wanted the marching orders the 
ideas, the creative approaches 
flow downward, from him 
small circle, rather than up, from 
porters, who were actually out 
the world gathering news. This set 
motion daily collision, and 
Raines’s tyrannical 
ened the impact. Ultimately, the 
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words Gene Roberts, onetime 
managing editor the Times, 
“you have kind institutional 
disconnect that gets built right into 
the system, and matter what 
your personality is, having that kind 
day-in-day-out problem starts un- 
settling people massive scale.” 

Was Raines good editor but 
bad manager? His newspaper cer- 
tainly did astounding work the 
period after 9/11, and during the 
war Afghanistan, but this was 
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largely executed staff put 
place his predecessor. Iraq was 
Raines’s war, least the run-up 
and the invasion. How did 
do? Mnookin provides few pieces 
the puzzle. learn, for exam- 
ple, that Raines turned down 
tigative editor, Stephen Engelberg 


idea from 


(Frantz’s predecessor), examine 
the Clinton and 
tions’ planning and response 
warnings about attacks Ameri- 


The Fall Baghdad 

JON LEE ANDERSON. “The haunting intensity 
vibrant account his experiences reminiscent the best war 
literature, such John Hersey’s Hiroshima....It indispensable 
for understanding what going inside Iraqi society 
Washington Post Book World. 

The Penguin Press 1-59420-034-3 $24.95 


400 pp. 


The Banker 
Story Failed States, Financial Crises, 

and the Wealth and Poverty Nations 

SEBASTIAN MALLABY. swiftly moving tale what goes 
behind the vaults the World Bank, institution led vigor- 
ous, cantankerous, and polarizing boss....A worthy essay institu- 
tional dynamics much financial history and international 
Reviews (starred). 
480 pp. 1-59420-023-8 


The Penguin Press $29.95 


Are All the Same 

Story Boy’s Courage and Love 

JIM WOOTEN. brilliant, stunning, beautifully written piece 
reporting....No one who reads this book will ever forget 
Lehrer. “Brings the tragedy AIDS unforgettable life through 

the story this remarkable and loving circle caregivers.” 

—Benjamin Bradlee. 

The Penguin Press 1-59420-028-9 $19.95 


256 pp. 


The United States Europe 

The New Superpower and 

the End American Supremacy 

REID. Traces the rise the from the days when 
Churchill and other visionaries set out the War 
rubble find the means end war Europe, and shows how 
Europe developing itself into economic, political, and cul- 
tural powerhouse. 
The Penguin Press 


320 pp. 1-59420-033-5 $25.95 


Explorers House 
National Geographic and the World Made 

ROBERT POOLE. wonderfully subtle and exhaustive...por- 
trait age and institution that times more Byzantine 
than Theroux. 

384 


The Penguin Press $25.95 


Academic Marketing Department, 375 Hudson St., NY,NY 10014 www.penguin.com/academic 
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can soil the fertile ground that 
the 9/11 Commission later 


plow. Raines said wanted look 
forward, not back. Looking forward, 
porting weapons mass de- 
struction Iraq for which the pa- 
per would, its credit, eventually 
apologize under Bill Keller, then 
the new editor. This coverage must 
account for the plural form the 
word “scandal” the title the 
book. But Mnookin provides only 
hints how these 
ultimately more 
anything Jayson Blair could dream 
up, got into the paper. 

Raines’s version the mutiny, and 
all the alleged problems the 
that Raines claims was trying 
fix, outlined his sizzling 
lantic article May 2004 
the “calcified front page,” “ne- 
glected, underfinanced” back the 
book, and “chronic slowness” that 
required “stepped-up metabolism.” 
Mnookin doesn’t much wrestle with 
Raines’s scathing charges other than 
point some factual errors. Was 
Raines completely wrong? 

Another character the drama 
who should get more time the 
sunlight the publisher, Arthur 
Sulzberger, Jr., man who likes 
stay close touch with the news- 
room’s ebbs and flows. What could 
Sulzberger have known about 
Raines’s moi side, and 
when could have 
Raines spent twenty-five years 
the Times, eight them running 
the editorial page. What was 
like? Did change, were there 
always hints man who bad- 
wanted but clearly should not 
have been given great power? 

Was the publisher damaged the 
and so, what’s the upshot 
for this great newspaper? The “Sulz- 
berger’s Challenges” chapter just 
six pages and feels like postscript. 
The “future American media” gets 
even less. the end, book with 
slower metabolism might have 
been more worthwhile. 


Michael Hoyt executive editor. 
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Perilous Times: Free Speech 
Wartime from the Sedition Act 
1798 the War Terrorism 
Geoffrey Stone 

W.W. Norton. 730 pp. $35 


ANTHONY MARRO 


there was Matthew Lyon, 

the feisty Vermont congress- 
man who wrote letter 
the editor accusing President John 
Adams being “swallowed 
continual grasp for 
ridiculous pomp, foolish adulation, 
and selfish avarice.” For this be- 
came the first person indicted un- 
der the Sedition Act 1798. 
was tried before partisan Feder- 
alist judge, convicted tossed 
into filthy prison cell 
gennes. While was serving his 
term, his Vermont constituents re- 
elected him, and when his four- 
month sentence ended imme- 
way Congress” before stepping 
out his cell. 

Then there was Clement Val- 
landigham, former congressman 
and one the most prominent 
the “Peace Democrats” during the 
Civil War. After made speech 
denouncing the war “wicked, 
cruel, and unnecessary,” General 
him 
dragged from his house, charged 
with making 
ances” and promptly tried, con- 
victed, and jailed military com- 
mission. Burnside had been half 
decisive the stone bridge 
Antietam the Union cause might 
have been better served, but that’s 
discussion for another time. 

Then there was Eugene Debs, 
the five-time Socialist Party candi- 
date for president. 
ed, convicted, and sentenced ten 
years prison under the Espionage 
Act for urging Americans not en- 
list and fight World War 

Geoffrey Stone finds evidence 
progress the fact that the Bush 
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FIGHTING WORDS The Silencing Power War 


administration didn’t prosecute 
Howard Dean for opposing the war 
Iraq. But that said, he’s not 
all sanguine because, demon- 
strates effectively this compelling 
and timely book, “the United States 
has long and unfortunate 
overreacting the perceived 
dangers wartime,” and free 
speech and civil liberties have been 
among the chief casualties. 

“The Bush administration went 
out its way after September 
excite rather than 
fears,” writes. terrified pub- 
lic feared more attacks. The ad- 
ministration immediately character- 
ized the event the first stage 
crime.” “Declaring war ter- 
rorism was more than rhetorical 


used wisely. The Federalists 
exaggerated the risk French 
invasion 1798 silence op- 
posing Republican editors. Lyndon 


Johnson exaggerated the action 


the Gulf Tonkin justify more 
aggressive buildup Vietnam. And 
the same way, Stone writes, 
“George Bush exaggerated the ev- 
idence that Saddam Hussein had 
weapons mass destruction or- 
der justify his invasion Iraq.” 

He’s particularly concerned 
about the Bush assertion (later re- 
vised) that “the war against terror- 
ism will never end”; past wars have 
been relatively short and the re- 
flowed from them 
lived. Many were reversed the 
courts, modified Congress, and 
that had clamored for them 


time crisis but then hated itself 


the morning. war indefi- 


‘THE CONSTITUTION HAS NEVER GREATLY 
BOTHERED ANY WARTIME 


Former General Francis Biddle 


device rally the public,” notes, 
because allowed Bush claim 
“the extraordinary 
tionally reserved the executive 
wartime.” For example, sees 
wrongheaded and dangerous the 
arrests and indefinite detention, 
possible immigration violations but 
with access lawyers ju- 
dicial review, more than 1,000 
noncitizens, mostly Muslims who 
were lawfully the U.S. and not 
charged with any crime. And 
deplores the degree which At- 
torney General John Ashcroft has 
“effectively dismantled” the guide- 
lines former Attorney General Ed- 
ward Levi had put place three 
decades ago limit the 
ability investigate political and 

The central point this book 
that the extraordinary powers 
granted president wartime have 
not always been obtained honest- 
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nite duration, however, compounds 
the dangers both extending the 
period during which civil liberties 
are ‘suspended’ and increasing 
the risk that ‘emergency’ restrictions 
will become permanent fixture 
American life,” warns. 
the University Chicago, and 
former dean its law school. His 
legal heroes include former Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle, whom 
quotes saying “the Constitu- 
tion has never greatly bothered any 
wartime president.” Biddle 
ferring specifically Franklin Roo- 
sevelt, who Stone says supported 
civil liberties the abstract, “but 
not when they got his way.” But 
Stone suggests that the actions 
wartime presidents both before Roo- 
sevelt and since make Biddle’s 
warning worth keeping mind. 
The focus the book issues 
not much free press 
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free speech the broadest sense, 
including political speech, academ- 
freedom, and public dissent. 
deals with six periods 
tory when the 
tempted prosecute critics of- 
ficials policies: the Sedition Act 
1798; the suspension habeas 
corpus during the Civil War; the 
jailing and oppo- 
nents War the intern- 
ment 120,000 Japanese Ameri- 
during War the 
McCarthyism the cold-war era; 
and the attempts prosecute Viet- 
nam War protestors and 
the publication the Pentagon Pa- 
pers. vividly recalls time the 
not distant past when forty-two 
states required loyalty oaths pub- 
Loyalty oaths were 
insurance 
salesmen Washington all 
people applying for unemployment 


lic employees. 
also required 


Texas, well 
benefits Ohio, public housing 
California, and fishing 
New York. the process, de- 
tails step step just how the First 
Amendment which began 
broad and rather 
tional principle, not 
legal doctrine became strength- 
ened and buttressed over the years, 
more the courts than 
idents Congress. shows 
episodes that are both painful 
and shameful recall just how 
fragile the idea free speech can 
be. 


pres- 


Despite the dreary record lays 
out, Stone stipulates the start that 
the government has never attempt- 
punish speech opposing gov- 


ernment policies except time 


war, although includes the long- 
running 
tion 


wartime. doesn’t sug- 
gest that should never restrict 
free speech wartime: war does 
change things. But suppressing 
speech because truly danger- 
ous the national interest one 
thing; suppressing for partisan in- 
icism something else. The prob- 
lem that it’s often difficult tell 


the difference, and over the years 
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Joseph McCarthy; the 


we've done much the latter 


the former. 

Stone reminds us, newspa- 
pers always championed 
the free speech others. Hearst 
and McCormick applauded Senator 
New York 
Daily News once ran cartoon de- 
picting draft-card burners 
says that the media could play 

key role helping protect civ- 
liberties, mainly educating 
people the dangers repres- 
sion and not causing panic 
sensationalizing low-risk dangers. 
But deals with this just one 
paragraph 691-page book, and 
his focus much more 
three actual 
ment than the supposed fourth. 

Though this isn’t book about 
journalism, it’s valuable 


govern- 


one for 
journalists, with reminders that dur- 
ing some important times our 
history the press was not much 
censored co-opted and com- 
promised. This particularly 
true during World War when the 
Committee Public Information, 
headed the journalist George 
Creel, 
propaganda that 
passed the public news- 
papers, disguised news. 
Frank Cobb, the editor the New 
York World, observed the time, 
the government conscripted public 
opinion just had conscripted 
men and money and materials. And 
once having conscripted it, the 
government then mobilized “and 
taught stand attention.” 

say that anything like this hap- 
pened the months before the 
start the war Iraq. But the 


mea culpas now being voiced 


news organizations about some 


their early reporting Hussein’s 
weapons mass destruction are 
time the present they ignored, 
least momentarily, some the 


the past. 


Anthony Marro former 
Newsday. 


produced great deal 


the perilous 


editor 
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WOMAN LETTERS The Original Cosmo Girl Tells All 


Dear Pussycat 
Helen Gurley Brown 
St. Martin’s Press, 358 pp. $23.95 


GLORIA COOPER 


Why Helen Gur- 

ley Brown’s new book like 
Answer: Because they 
brate the eternal (if not necessarily 
divine) art letter writing. But there 
the resemblance ends. “Lady Writ- 
ing Letter with Her Maidservant” 
part recent exhibit Con- 
necticuts Bruce Museum seven- 
teenth-century Dutch paintings with 
epistolary theme woman 
bends intently her task 
aproned servant stands nearby gaz- 
ing through tall window that il- 
luminates the scene only Ver- 
meer window can. whom this 
lady-in-green writing, and what does 
her letter say? Dear Pussycat, 


however, collection letters from 
the legendary editor Cosmopoli- 
tan magazine, there such mys- 
tery. The letters all have destina- 
tions: the maitre d’s Daniel and 
Cirque, the designers Pucci and 
Gucci, the make-up artist, the seam- 
stress, the interior decorator, the re- 
sort director, the green grocer (the 
spinach was wet). All that’s left 
the imagination the reaction 
the recipient. One would dearly love 
know, for instance, 
sponse, any, Brown got let- 
ter that began “Dear Punch,” and 
went excoriate the publisher 
The New York Times for “keep- 
ing reviewer” like Frank Rich 
who had written “scurrilous” re- 
husband, David Brown. that 
the reporter Tim Whitmire, 
who, having had the temerity 
been criticized for keeping issues 


GOLDSMITH 
AWARDS 


Joan Shorenstein Center 


PRESS POLITICS 


PUBLIC POLICY: 


like AIDS and sexual harassment off 


the pages Cosmo,” saluted thus- 
ly: think you are 
But Brown’s verbal assaults are 


rare. Mostly, intense expressions 


feeling the opposite extreme: 
even Frank Rich eventually gets 
letter purring over “brilliant 
brilliant” column she 
Katie Couric, apparently 
been spooked the impending 
arrival Diane Sawyer 
morning scene, 
“Nobody but NOBODY could de- 
tract from your lustre. You’re you 
and absolutely golden.” Sawyer, 
she raves, “You are total delight.” 
Such are the glimpses into the 
world boldface names. 
background are the family figures: 
father, Arkansas state represen- 
tative, killed, Brown mentions 
letter President Bill Clin- 
ton, elevator accident the 
capitol building Rock; sis- 
ter, robbed polio normal 


25,000 prize for best 
investigative reporting 


Materials must postmarked 
January 2005 


For more information, please contact: 
Goldsmith Awards Program 
Joan Shorenstein Center 
John Kennedy School Government 
Harvard University 


Harvard University 
John Kennedy School Government 


Cambridge, 02138 


617-495-1329 
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life, and source continuing an- 
guish; mother, helping Helen strike 
out, she herself could not, 
path that took her 
teen secretarial jobs and stint 
advertising copywriter the pub- 
lication her groundbreaking 
book Sex and the Single Girl and 
the queenship the women’s mag 
beehive. the foreground are the 
demands daily life. There are 
gifts acknowledge: bustier from 
Madonna, caviar from Elaine, 
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crate thirty grapefruits from Gene 
once again almost 
mortally flabbergasted your giv- 
ing-ness.” There are causes sup- 
port, and perks enjoy, like the 
shamelessly wheedled free pass 
Loews Theatres. There comfort 
give warmly personal letters 
Walter Cronkite, Carol Bur- 
nett, the Gerald Levins, her 


longtime art director, dying 


AIDS. 
And there work. Would Nan- 
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Kissinger contribute piece 
what it’s like love powerful 
man? Would Norman Mailer like 
write article powerful men 
and their sex drive? The editor 
the Turkish edition needs direction 
that man the cover with 
open fly “totally unacceptable!” 
not mention the whip and the 
snake. Far less amusing, even verg- 
ing the painful, the apparent 
disregard request for meet- 
ing that the aging Brown, 1999 
still involved with the maga- 
zine’s international editions, has 
sent Kate White, 
cessor editor chief. Ex- 
plaining that her only purpose 
had been point out cou- 
ple things White’s other- 
wise “fabulous” U.S. Cosmo, 
Brown observes, guess 
sort aghast that you would 
refuse meeting. wanted 
talk about the po- 
litesse would indicate that 
see me.” 

Admirers will prefer focus 
instead her proud defense 
her “brain child” 
tential advertiser (Toyota) leery 
association with the mag- 
azine’s libertine image. “We now 
international editions 
Cosmo young women all over 
the world who want what 
want them 
through their own efforts while 
enjoying good relationships with 


have 


better life 


the loved ones their lives.” 

Centuries from now, with 
any luck, the civilized world 
will still standing, awed, be- 
fore Vermeer’s enigmatic scribe. 
The outlook for Dear Pussycat 
somewhat dimmer. Still, 
not impossible imagine that 
even then, social historians will 
studying her child, 
artifact. they also happen 
upon these letters, will 
know, the very least, that its 
mother cared. Or, she would 
probably put it, she cared. 


Gloria Cooper ex- 
ecutive editor. 
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GLAUCO DELLA SCIUCCA 


IDEAS REVIEWS 


JAMES BOYLAN 


YEARS DISSENT 
Edited Nicolaus Mills and 
Michael Walzer 

Yale University Press 

365 pp., $25 paper 


FIFTY YEARS THE TEXAS 
OBSERVER 

Edited Char Miller 

Trinity University Press 

429 pp., $40, $19.95 paper 


was really going the 
supposedly quiescent mid- 
fifties? Here are anthologies from 
two outspoken publications founded 
1954; the National Review was 
waiting the wings take its bow 
1955. best-known 
founder and first editor was the 
socialist Irving Howe, who com- 
mented, “When intellectuals cannot 
anything else, they start maga- 
zine.” Why not? Dissent has provided 
commentary the major issues 
our time from the perspective 
certain segment the independent 
left; has been able attract out- 
standing writers, many them rep- 
resented here: the sociologist 
Wright Mills, Norman Mailer, Bayard 
Rustin, Barbara Ehrenreich (repre- 
sented seminal article, “The 
Feminization Poverty”), Samantha 
Power genocide. Most sur- 
prisingly durable reading, save only 
one two pieces snarling other 
factions the left. 


The Texas Observer was created 
Austin weekly buying out 
older State Observer. Placed 
charge was twenty-four-year-old 
editor, Ronnie Dugger; his succes- 
sors included Bill Brammer, Molly 
Ivins, Kaye Northcott, Lawrence 
Goodwyn, and Jim Hightower. 
These names, and good many 
more, demonstrate that many writers 
who later moved onto the national 
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BOOK REPORTS 


stage trained using the Texas 
political establishment their 
punching bag. This generous offer- 
ing from the archives still entertains, 
although occasionally the writers are 
now better known than the obscure 
pols who were their subjects. 


COMMUNITY DIARIES: 
ARKANSAS NEWSPAPERING, 
1819-2002 

Michael Dougan 

August House Publishers 

416 pp., $34.95 


ichael Dougan, historian 

based Arkansas State 
versity, takes this chronicle 
the almost impossible task cap- 
turing nearly two centuries local 
newspaper history, and somehow 
brings off with certain charm. 
offers candid profiles ornery, 
contrary, stubborn Arkansas edi- 
tors and publishers from the earliest 
days, noting their quarrels, their 
rivalries, and their occasional duels. 
The narrative disorderly, and 
there are many these disrep- 
utable characters keep them all 
firmly mind, but fascinating 
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read how newspapers, like hardy 
plants, grew the inhospitable 
ground semi-barbarous pioneer 
Arkansas. They appeared the 
hundreds, sometimes lasting only 
week two, sometimes hanging 
become such quasi-permanent 
entities the Arkansas Gazette 
Little Rock, which held the line for 
law and order during the integration 
crisis 1957. Indeed, the disap- 
pearance the Gazette 1991, via 
sale and suffocation, provides 
kind tragic climax the book. 


FOR FREE PRESS AND EQUAL 
RIGHTS: REPUBLICAN 
NEWSPAPERS THE 
RECONSTRUCTION SOUTH 
Richard H.Abbott, 

edited John Quist 

The University Georgia Press 
266 pp., $39.95 


demonstration how 
ewspapers flourished barren 
soil this study Richard 
Abbott Eastern Michigan Universi- 
whose colleague John Quist 
polished the manuscript after 
Abbott’s death 1999. Surprisingly, 
fewer than 478 newspapers, founded 
between 1861 and 1877, that sought 
establish Republicanism white 
South that loathed the party that had 
prosecuted the Civil War and ended 
slavery. Most them sought bira- 
cial readership sympathetic whites 
and newly enfranchised former 
that they faced immense difficulties 
and inevitably winked out when 
Reconstruction the South col- 
lapsed 1877. “As long their 
papers endured,” Abbott concludes, 
“they kept the cause civil and 
political equality alive.” Reviving that 
cause the South had wait for 
the next 
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Officer 216738 and 


EMILY FLYNN 


eaks from the United States government implied 

that Europe’s most dangerous Qaeda operative 

was sitting central London’s Paddington Green 

police station. Dhiren Barot (a.k.a. Abu Eisa 
Hindi Issa Britani) 
stood accused con- 
spiring plan attacks 
the New York Stock 
Exchange, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 
Washington, and the 
Prudential Building 
Newark, New Jersey. 
British authorities were 
mum. 

Reporting for 
scene expecting the usu- 
crowd camped-out 
journalists, but the concrete square front the station 
was eerily empty, was its sweltering lobby. Suddenly, 
Muddassar the controversial Muslim civil rights 
lawyer who represents, among others, Abu Hamza, the 
one-eyed, hook-handed Muslim cleric the U.S. 
tempting extradite from Britain terrorism charges 
burst through the station’s heavy glass doors, having just 
added Barot her list notorious clients. tried gar- 
ner impromptu interview. She turned me, eyes 
flashing behind her trademark tinted glasses 
headscarf: “It’s getting worse and worse for the Muslims!” 
she yelled. “They are priority! such time you 
think want talk journalist?!” 

walked out the building, soon became evident 
why was the only journalist sight two armed 
licemen patrolling the station’s temporary security fence 
descended me, slight twenty-four-year-old woman, 
followed shortly two more officers. 3:49 p.m., 
walked toward the subway, they detained under sec- 
tion Britain’s 2000 Terrorism Act. They questioned 
me, searched bag, read notebook, and threatened 
take inside strip-search me: “You have admit,” 
said officer 216738, who was legally allowed withhold 
his name because was terrorism suspect, “you could 
n't searched better-looking bloke.” 


Under the continuing threat terrorism, journalists 


around what like call the free world are running 
against increasingly debilitating legal barriers. the Unit- 
States this summer, judges three the five courts 
that have weighed the question reporters’ privilege 

terrorism-related cases 
have ruled that the jour- 
nalists must divulge con- 
fidential sources. num- 
ber journalists from 
Austria, 
Britain, and France have 
been handcuffed 
borders, body-searched 
and sometimes deported 
because they lack rare 
form visa, seldom 
used since the 1950s, but 
technically required all 
Canada, the federal police raided the home reporter 
for the Ottawa Citizen, turning upside down search 
clues the identity anonymous official source. 
U.S. forces Iraq have arrested reporters from Agence 
France-Presse, Reuters, and Jazeera. 

Britain, where IRA terrorism has been problem for 
thirty years, the erosion press freedoms has already af- 
fected the way journalists work. Here, “entrenched obei- 
sance the courts,” Geoffrey Robertson, one the 
country’s leading international human rights lawyers, calls 
it, means journalists don’t bother going like 
Paddington Green. Furthermore, strict contempt court 
law its U.S. equivalent was abolished 1941 for breach- 
ing the First Amendment enforced high-profile ter- 
rorism cases. means that soon suspect charged, 
the media are forbidden say anything pertaining the 
case without explicit permission from the court. Last week, 
the authorities announced that Dhiren Barot’s case 
trial until September 2005. For the next year, the 
British press write anything relating the person 
who, are believe leaks from the U.S. and Pakistan, 
was the linchpin connecting Britain’s most dangerous ter- 
rorists Osama bin Laden’s deputies. For the press, and 


thus the British public, case closed. 


Emily Flynn for Newsweek based London 
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Committee Protect Journalists 
Helps journalists trouble. 


Seminar 
forum for journalists. 


International Women’s 
Media Foundation 
Trains women journalists. 


Link 


Unfiltered news 


broadcasts from 
the Middle East. 


x 


World Press 
Freedom 
Committee 
Responds press 
freedom threats. 


Knight Center for 
Journalism the 
Americas 


Independent 
Journalism 
Foundation 
Trains journalists 


Americas. 
knightcenter.utexas.edu 


International 
Press Institute 
Advances understanding 


work 
independent media. 
international news. www.freemedia.at 


World Press Institute 
Internews Network Brings journalists the U.S. 
Fosters growth independent media. www.internews.org www.macalester.edu/~wpi/ 


world journalism 


International Center for Journalists Inter American Press Association 
Sends journalists teach colleagues worldwide. Fights unpunished crimes against journalists. 
§ 
The World Wide Web has given the power the most informed generation 
human history choose use that power. the web are links extraordinary 
organizations active all facets international journalism. For the first time, world 


journalism just click away. Find the time. Make the leap. Get involved. 


John and James 
Foundation 


The John and James Knight Foundation promotes excellence journalism worldwide 
and invests the vitality U.S. communities. Visit http://journalism.knightfdn.org. 
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Che Lower case 


Rumsfeld’s pubic role shrinking 


The Providence Journal 8/8/04 


Psychotic Engineered 


Material Mice Help Research 
diapers 


could help DPW workers Cellphone 


make the ordered anger 


deserts management murder suspects 

The Providence Journal 9/28/04 The Vancouver Sun 8/18/04 

bloom 

The San Diego Union-Tribune 7/28/04 Jerri Reges, who was sickened salmonella outbreak, 
says food poisoning feels worse than child labor. 


The Detroit News 8/8/04 


Teen sex not bad might seem 


Inland Valley (Calif.) Daily Bulletin 7/21/04 


U.S. astronomers discover 
planets race with Europe 


Chicago Sun Times 9/1/04 


The victim, 27-year-old Byron Sacra- year for 


mento, was unconscious when firefighters discov- 

ered him. was transported Mercy San Juan cho 
Hospital, where was pronounced dead. His 
name being withheld pending notification his 

family. The Sacramento Bee 8/1/04 


Democrat promises all Americans 
access health care while state 


Daily Athenaeum (Morganstown, W.Va.) 9/1/04 


CJR offers $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 


together with name and date publication, and include your Social Security number for payment. 
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Judging Panel 


Jill Abramson 


managing editor, The New York Times 


Christiane Amanpour 
chief international correspondent, 
CNN International and special corre- 
spondent, “60 Minutes,” CBS News 


Michigan, 620 Oxford 


$6,875 monthly stipend, plus all tuition fees 


The Fellowship designed broaden perspectives, nurture 
intellectual growth, and inspire personal transformation. With 
deadlines, exams, papers worry about, Michigan 
Fellowship frees you explore the expanse scholarship 
available the University Michigan. Leading academics 
and figures major interest journalism give seminars and 
discuss issues. Past speakers have included Mike Wallace, 
Charles Gibson, Seamus Heany, Gloria Steinem, Ken 
Auletta, Michael Moore, Catharine MacKinnon, Clarence 
Page, Patrick Oliphant, Richard Ford, David Halberstam, 


ration for 


deadline: February 


application offers consi 
rience ma ap Applicati 
Knight-Walla 


The Livingston Award 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print broadcast coverage 
local, national and international news journalists aged and younger any U.S. medium. The 
Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further develop the abilities young journalists, are the largest 
all-media, general reporting prizes the country. Miss Parnis established the awards 1980 through her 
foundation, now chaired Neal Hochman. 


Deadline for 2004 entries: February 2005 


Ken Auletta 


author, media columnist, The New Yorker 


Tom Brokaw 
anchor and managing editor, 


“Nightly News with Tom Brokaw,” NBC 


Osborn Elliott 


dean emeritus, Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 


Ann Arbor, 48104. Phone: 734-998-7575. Fax: 734-998 


ind all Fellowships available. Full-time journalists any media 


postmark. 


For Young Journalists 


Ellen Goodman 
columnist, The Boston Globe 


Clarence Page 


columnist/editorial board member, 


Chicago Tribune 


Mike Wallace 


senior correspondent and co-editor, 
“60 Minutes,” CBS News 


Entry forms can obtained from Charles Eisendrath, Director, The Livingston Awards, Wallace House, University 


www.livawards.org 


George Soros, Tom Friedman, Madeleine 
Albright, Jay Harris, Kevin Klose, Peter Osnos, 
Michael Connelly, Jon Entire, Ann Marie Lipinski, David 
Granger, Nick Lemann, Bob Mankoff and Paul Tash. 


Spouses are integral part the Fellowship experience and 
are invited participate actively. They often end their year 
with book the works new career the horizon. 
Housing easy and the public schools are very good. 


Mike and Mary Wallace House, our graceful, spacious home, 
gift from the CBS newsman and his wife. serves 
headquarters for the Knight-Wallace Fellows. 


vith tiv 
plications to: Charles Eisendrath, 


Ann Arbor, 48104. Phone 
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